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The Sociological Implications of 


Substandard English 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


It is a familiar fact that the speech of the different social classes 
differs conspicuously. Educated and cultured people and the mem- 
bers of the more privileged social strata in general speak a brand of 
English which is generally considered to be “‘correct.’’ This is the 
type of speech which is catalogued more or less realistically in gram- 
mars and dictionaries and which is taught in schools and colleges. 
It is appropriately called Standard English (SE) since it is generally 
accepted as representing correct usage. On the other hand, the speech 
of the less privileged classes, the uneducated, the poor, and the mem- 
bers of certain unassimilated minority groups, has characteristics of 
its own. This is Substandard English (SsE). The nature of the 
differences between SE and SsE has certain important sociological 
implications which will form the subject of the present article.’ 


It is usually assumed that SsE is merely a deviant and inferior 
variety of SE and that its existence is due to the ignorance of un- 
educated people and their inability to reflect in their speech the more 
logical mental processes of SE speakers. This rather snobbish view- 
point is largely an inheritance from the ‘‘normative grammarians”’ 
of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These writers at- 
tempted to refine and correct the English tongue in accordance with 
certain principles which they laid down quite arbitrarily. Their 
point of view is still reflected more or less clearly in most grammars.” 
More recently a new and more realistic school of linguists has ap- 
peared, particularly in the United States, whose proponents insist 
that language be studied objectively on the basis of actual usage 


* The whole subject of the sociology of language is an interesting study 
which deserves more attention. The present writer began last year to 
offer a course entitled The Sociology of lana at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, the first attempt, so far as he knows, to treat ‘the topic in a formal 
academic course. 

?On the work of the normative grammarians see, Albert C. Baugh, A 
History of the English Language (New York: Appleton-Century, 1935), 
Chapter IX. 
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without preconceived notions about what forms are desirable or 
undesirable. Many members of this school won their spurs by bril- 
liant work in the study of primitive languages, a field in which it 
is easy to free oneself from the preconceptions which many students 
of Indo-European languages have inherited from their predecessors. 
The new viewpoint has reacted on the study of English with fruitful 
results.® 

When the varieties of English are compared in the light of the 
newer methods, certain facts stand out which would surprise an old- 
fashioned grammarian. First of all, it appears that SsE is not a 
mere degenerate variety of SE but an independent speech-type in its 
own right with its own history and its own linguistic laws, or 
rather, to speak more accurately, SsE is a combination of a number 
of speech-types of this character, for SsE is much less unified than 
SE. When a school child is reproved by his teacher for making a 
‘mistake’ in English, his error is not likely to be of the same char- 
acter as a mistake in arithmetic which is due to his imperfect assimi- 
lation of the principles he has been taught. What he is really doing 
is probably something different. He is relapsing into his natural SsE 
speech. He is committing the social error of using an unfashionable 
form. There is no rival and unfashionable form of arithmetic to 
which the child’s errors in long division can be ascribed. But there 
is a rival and unfashionable form of English, and when he uses this 
in the classroom he receives a lower grade in grammar. 


Secondly, in the light of the newer knowledge, it appears that 
SsE is not only an independent speech-type in its own right but also 
that it is not demonstrably inferior to SE. As a matter of fact, the 
great prestige which SE enjoys in comparison with SsE is more or 
less accidental and can be explained by historical causes. In the early 
part of the Middle English period (about 1150-1500) there were 
four principal dialects, Northern, West Midland, East Midland, and 
Southern. No one of these was recognized as standard, and all 
were freely employed by literary men. Gradually, however, a type 
of speech based on the East Midland dialect began to forge ahead. 
It was the speech of London, and by the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it had become the literary standard. The other varieties of 


*The viewpoint of the new linguistics is reflected by the Linguistic 
Society of America which publishes the periodical Language. A good in- 
troduction to the basic ideas of the school is furnished by Leonard Bloom- 
field, Language (New York: Holt, 1933), a brilliant and provocative book 
which unfortunately is by no means easy reading. 
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English lost prestige and sank to the status of provincial dialects. 
Thus the distinction between SE and SsE arose. 


The origin of other standard languages shows a parallel history. 
Out of an original diversity of dialects, one variety of speech was 
elevated to the dignity of a standard language for more or less acci- 
dental reasons. Standard French arose from the dialect of Paris on 
account of the prestige of that city as the capital. The origin of 
Standard German is more obscure. It seems to have evolved out of 
the type of High German used in the imperial chancery and in com- 
merce and was popularized by Luther's translation of the Bible. 
Standard Serbo-Croatian was due largely to the work of one man, 
Vuk Stephanovich Karadjich, who wrote a grammar and dictionary 
on the basis of his own local dialect. These instances are typical. 


It is easy to prove from an examination of the facts that SsE 
is as deeply rooted in history as SE, and that the former is not in- 
herently inferior to the latter. The evidence is far too extensive to 
be presented here even in summary form, but a few random examples 
from the three areas of phonetics, grammar, and vocabulary respec- 
tively will serve to illustrate the general trend of the data. As an 
example from the first area, consider the development of an intrusive 
d in such SsE forms as gownd for gown, drownd for drown, and 
drownded for drowned. These are apt to strike us as outlandish 
and somewhat vulgar, yet they are examples of the same phonetic 
process which has resulted in SE thunder which was formerly thunor, 
or sound, formerly soun. Here the only difference between SE and 
SsE is in the particular words in which the same development has 
taken place. As another example, consider the tendency for w to 
become silent in unstressed syllables especially when they occur in 
proper nouns, as in the word Greenwich. In SsE the same phenom- 
enon sometimes occurs in words like backwards and forwards and 
is looked upon as a mispronunciation. Yet w was unpronounced in 
these words in the SE of the eighteenth century. One might say 
that SE is less consistent than SsE in that it has restored the w in 
these words but not in Greenwich.* 

The last example shows that SsE is sometimes more conservative 
than SE in phonetics. The same is often true of grammar. Con- 
sider, for example, the use of the ‘double negative’ as in the sen- 


*The reader may find numerous other examples in, John S. Kenyon, 
American Pronunciation (Ann Arbor: Wahr, 1940). See also, Henry C. 
Wyld, A Short History of English (New York: Dutton, 1927) which stres- 
ses the development of English pronunciation. 
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’ 
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tence, “You don’t have no business being here.’’ Actually this was 
quite a normal mode of expression in Old English. where something 
like a third of all negative expressions contained more than one 
negative particle. Forms like yourn for yours strike us as incorrect 
and definitely substandard, but yourn occurs in Wycliffe. In dis- 
cussing grammar it is well to remember that the differences between 
SE and SsE are actually less extensive than some believe. SE speakers 
depart from the rules of the textbooks quite as freely as SsE speakers 
in certain areas. “Thus Fries has demonstrated that such unorthodox 
constructions as the use of none with a plural verb, the use of a 
plural reference pronoun in connection with the indefinites everyone, 
everybody, and so on, or the failure to use the subjunctive where the 
textbook rules require it, are common to both SE and SsE.° 

The difference in vocabulary between SE and SsE is of many 
sorts. Since few SsE speakers have had the benefit of a long educa- 
tion, they are likely to use fewer learned words. Another difference 
is the more frequent use of dialect words. Thus in New England 
where SE speakers would use the common term angleworm or the 
bookish earthworm, such dialectic forms as fish, worm, mud worm, 
easworm, or angledog might occur among SsE speakers.® Since 
unassimilated immigrants usually belong to the lower socio-economic 
classes and since such persons are apt to mix foreign words with 
their English, it follows that non-English words appear in SsE. It 
is well to remember in this connection, however, that even SE con- 
tains a strikingly high proportion of terms of foreign origin. English 
is traditionally very ready to borrow from other languages. The 
introduction of foreign words by either SE or SsE speakers must be 
regarded as a normal process of the English language. 

Probably one of the salient characteristics of SsE is its free use of 
slang. Of course slang is used also by SE speakers, but a careful 
study would probably show that it is significantly more common 
in SSE. However, the presence of slang cannot be taken too seriously 
as an argument to prove the inferiority of SsE. For SE itself has 
always been receptive to slang words which, of course, cease to be 


* Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1940). 

* These examples are taken from, Hans Kurath, Handbook of the Lin- 
guistic Geography of New England (Providence: Brown University, 
1939). This book was published in connection with an elaborate project 
to prepare a Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada which is 
now under way. It is the first attempt to study American English dialects 
in a thoroughgoing manner. 
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slang by the fact of acceptance. De Quincey condemned the phrase 
what on earth as slang, but it is now certainly SE. Row (rhyming 
with now) and joke were once considered slang but are now thor- 
oughly accepted. The slang of one generation is often the SE of 
the next. 

If SsE cannot be proved inherently inferior to SE on purely 
linguistic grounds, then its position of actual inferiority in current 
esteem must be explained from other considerations. The sociolo- 
gist is in a position to give the true explanation. SE is the speech 
of the privileged classes. It was such in its origin, as we have seen. 
For the English which rose to the position of a standard tongue in 
the fifteenth century was the language of the court, the nobility, 
and the commercial classes of London. This association with the 
privileged strata of society has persisted ever since. 


The ability to speak SE is a prerequisite to ‘‘success’’ as that 
term is ordinarily understood. SsE speakers are at a disadvantage 
in competition for white-collar jobs, and these jobs include the more 
desirable positions. The writer once heard of a certain teachers’ 
college in which the speech class played a vitally significant role; a 
student could compromise his whole future by speaking a few sen- 
tences of SsE there. It is easy to believe that SsE speakers are equally 
handicapped in other vocations. One is reminded of the incident in 
Judges, 12:5—6 when the Gileadites recognized the Ephraimite fugi- 
tives by their inability to pronounce the word shibboleth and slew 
them. Since that day many words have acted as shibboleths and an 
unfashionable pronunciation has brought grief to many a speaker. 


Language serves as a rather indelible mark of social class. It is 
very difficult indeed to change one’s speech habits after reaching 
adulthood. A Frenchman who learns English as an adult is almost 
sure to speak the language with a foreign accent all his life. In a 
parallel fashion a SsE speaker who learns SE as a grown man will 
seldom do so perfectly enough to conceal his origin. The self-made 
millionaire can put himself in the hands of a good tailor and dress 
like other rich men who were born to the purple. He can have an 
interior decorator furnish his house in accordance with the prevalent 
style. He can learn table etiquette with a reasonable amount of ap- 
plication. But it is harder to eliminate all traces of his native sub- 
standard speech. 


SE easily becomes a nucleus for in-group superiority attitudes. 
Since language obviously bears a close relation to thought, it is 
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easy to rationalize and to look upon SE as a mark of inherent mental 
superiority. Of course this is absurd. It is probably no more dif- 
ficult for the child of SE speakers to learn that brand of English from 
his elders than for another child to learn SsE from his environment. 
But it is human nature to feel that what is one’s own is somehow 
superior, and it is particularly easy for a SE speaker to believe in 
the peculiar excellence of his own type of speech since SE actually 
enjoys such great social prestige. 

A strange proof of the social pressure to use SE is the occurrence 
of what are called ‘‘hypercorrect’’ forms. These are forms which 
actually violate the usage of ordinary SE, but which a speaker uses 
in an overstrained effort to be correct. In his anxiety to speak SE 
he overshoots his mark. Thus there are persons who pronounce the 
t in often under the impression that they are being unusually correct 
by doing so. Another example is the pronunciation of the second 
syllable of Sunday, Monday, and so forth like the independent word 
day. Actually the vowel should be shortened when it loses the 
stress in accordance with a familiar phonetic law. The use of such 
hypercorrect forms by persons who are not quite sure of themselves 
betrays the strength of their drive to be accepted as SE speakers. 

The phenomena associated with social class have recently been 
attracting increased attention from sociologists. Attempts are be- 
ing made to distinguish the various classes on the basis of such criteria 
as membership in a kinship unit by birth or marriage, personal quali- 
ties, achievements, possessions, authority, and power.’ This is a 
suggestive line of research in which considerable success has already 
been achieved. Future investigations in this field might profitably 
pay attention to the importance of language as an index of social 
class. One specific piece of research which would repay the effort 
involved would be the determination of the place in our class struc- 
ture where the dividing line between SE speakers and SsE speakers 
occurs. The highest socio-economic classes certainly use SE; and 
the lowest, SSE. But where, among the intermediate classes, does 
the border between SE and SsE occur? Or do the intermediate classes 
use a mixed speech in which SE and SsE forms are found in varying 
proportions’ It is an interesting question and one whose solution 
should be thoroughly practical, given an investigator trained both 
in sociology and linguistics. 


"These particular criteria are suggested in, Talcott Parsons, “An 
Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification,” A. J. of Soc., 
May 1940, 45:841-62. 
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One result in the practical order might be hoped for as a result 
of the further study of the relation of speech to social class. A fuller 
knowledge of the facts might be an antidote for the peculiar variety 
of intellectual snobbery which occurs among those SE speakers who 
sneer at SsE. This attitude is perhaps all too common. When some 
special variety of SsE appears in literature as it does, for example, in 
the poems of Robert Burns, it is recognized for what it actually is, 
a vigorous, expressive, and forceful variety of English. But when 
the educated meet SsE in actual life they are often more likely to 
despise it than to appreciate it. This is not only an illogical atti- 
tude but it frequently results in humiliation for the SsE speaker. 
The speech line has its injustices as well as the color line. It would 
be fairer and more truly democratic to cultivate a more broad-minded 
attitude toward the different varieties of SsE which, together with 
SE, make up the vigorous language of the American people. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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The Sociologist and Postwar Reconstruction’ 
Eva J. Ross 


As we draw nearer to the end of the present conflict, vast prob- 
lems confront us and require the intelligent appraisal and the best 
efforts at solution that can be brought by all groups interested in a 
better world. As stated before,t my personal view is that sociolo- 
gists are not concerned with the practical task of making and putting 
into effect specific programs. This seems to be the joint work of 
statesmen, engineers, economists, bankers, social workers and other 
experts. Yet a very considerable share of the responsibility for 
creating a better world necessarily falls to the sociologist, who makes 
it his professional interest to study the relations of men to each other, 
not only within nations but between nations. 

One requisite for realistic reconstruction planning is a positive 
knowledge of existing conditions, as well as a knowledge of his- 
torical causes which led both to our disorganization and to our or- 
ganization of today. Such factual knowledge of past and present 
organization is obviously the work of the sociologist. Sociological 
studies of this type are of vital importance today. One cannot be- 
gin to plan social organization anew, or even to pick up the strands 
lost temporarily by the war, without taking into consideration the 
binding features of both our past and our present organization, the 
trends which factual studies may show of the dynamic forces within 
our present social groups, and the types of difficulties which plan- 
ners may be expected to face. 

This viewpoint does not mean a neglect of sound theological and 
philosophical principles. Christian sociologists are aware that a 
complete explanation of a social group or situation cannot always 
be found by the positivist who claims that only facts which can be 
seen and measured are of significance. In looking for the concrete 
causes of social disorganization, or for causes which have led to a 
satisfactory situation, one must necessarily take ultimate facts into 
account and realize how the situation does or does not lead to rightly 
ordered human living. The sociologist may, then, point to what 
he considers to be pertinent issues, not merely positivistic findings, 


* Abstract from an address delivered at the regional meeting of the 
ree Catholic Sociological Society in Washington, D. C., January 15, 


* American Catholic Sociological Review, March 1948, 4(1) :3-9. 
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realizing that it is for the planner to take up his studies and judge 
them from the technical viewpoint (as would be the work of the 
economists, bankers, engineers, statesmen), from the viewpoint of 
well-organized social welfare (the work of the philosophers, educa- 
tors, social workers, psychologists, physicians, statesmen), from the 
viewpoint of eternity and right order (the work of priests, philos- 
ophers, statesmen). 

Although it does not seem to be within the sphere of the soci- 
ologist to do the actual technical planning of a new domestic or 
world order, the writer could certainly advocate his use of vision, 
imagination, and planning of a certain type. If the sociologist were 
not to foresee work which the planners will need, he might not 
undertake necessary new studies, or focus the interpretation of past 
results on present problems. Indeed, to the extent that the plan- 
ners depend upon the studies of the sociologist, they will be limited 
by this prior planning. 

The important present task of the sociologist, therefore, is pre- 
cisely in the line of planning: to foresee needed studies and to under- 
take them. Some of us will prefer to remain purely on the academic 
side, clarifying ideas on sociological theories. Many of us, however, 
are surely ready and willing to undertake some of the numerous 
studies which seem in order: for example, studies of population trends 
and their effect upon future building and school programs and other 
social plans; studies of distressed areas and the causes of the distress; 
studies of the social effects of the increased number of working 
mothers, of raised family incomes and budgets, and the redistribution 
of incomes caused by defense work, service with the armed forces, 
increased taxation. Some of our members are in favor of the exten- 
sion of co-operative systems; others stress the vocational groups ad- 
vocated by Pope Pius XI; others consider farm resettlement projects 
practicable for returning soldiers; still others foresee the need of 
increased governmental organization of social insurance, public works, 
vocational education, group work for the young and for adults with 
greater leisure time at their disposal. All our members want to see 
a better social order, where families have a sufficiency of economic 
means for decent subsistence, where minority groups have a secure 
existence, where religion and right moral values are upheld. The 
field for sociological enquiry is wide, and the time already short. 
Hard but worthwhile work seems to be ahead of us. 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Rural People in the Postwar World” 


O. E. BAKER 


Let us consider five trends that have had and may continue to 
have a profound influence upon American agriculture and rural life: 


1. Progress in agricultural technique and resultant increase in 
production per worker. 

2. Decrease in births from 1921 to 1940, particularly in the 

cities and resultant increase in number of youth in the nation. 

Migration of youth from the farms. 

4. Increase of father and son partnerships, especially just prior 
to the economic depression, with associated pushing of ten- 
ants off the land. 

5. Drift from dependence upon the family toward dependence 
upon the state, or government. 


Ww 


The progress in agricultural technique tends to increase production 
of farm products, while the decline in births tends to decrease con- 
sumption. Both factors tend to reduce the number of workers needed 
in agriculture and force the migration of youth from farms. But 
during the economic depression many youth could not get jobs in 
town; consequently some of the fathers took their sons into partner- 
ship, commonly renting one or more farms and usually pushing 
tenants off the land. And now the war has vastly increased the 
functions and the powers of the Federal Government. 


1. Progress in Agricultural Technique 


Let us consider first the advance in agricultural technique, espe- 
cially the application of animal and mechanical power to farm opera- 
tions. It has been only about a century since field work was done 
mostly by hand tools, and, of course, by man power. A century 
ago nearly three-fourths of the ‘‘gainfully employed,’ to use the 
Census term, were engaged in agriculture; in 1920 only 25 per cent, 

* From a paper read at the regional meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society in Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. Because of 
its length, Dr. Baker’s paper will be published in two sections. The second 


part, which will consider the shift in dependency from the family to state, 
will appear in the June 1944 issue of the REVIEW. 
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in 1930 only 21 per cent, in 1940 only 18 per cent; now probably 
less than 15 per cent, if men in the military force are considered 
“gainfully employed.’’ Not only has the application of power to 
agriculture greatly increased production per worker, but also the 
application of chemistry (fertilizers, insecticides, etc.) and of biology 
(vast improvements in breeds of livestock, hybrid corn, etc.) has 
fully counterbalanced, in the nation as a whole, the influence of di- 
minishing soil resources upon total agricultural production. 


Nevertheless, in the census year 1939 nearly one-half of the 
farms (47 per cent) produced less than $600 worth of products, and 
this half produced only seven per cent of the products ‘‘sold or 
traded’’ by farmers, to use the census phrase. Undoubtedly, within 
two or three years the more productive half of the farmers could 
produce this seven per cent additional. In other words, only seven 
or eight per cent of the gainfully employed are in reality providing 
the food and fibers for the non-farm people. In a century the pro- 
portion of the nation’s workers needed in agriculture has declined 
from 70 per cent to 7 per cent. 

The decline has been continuous and almost certainly will per- 
sist for many years to come. For example, about one-third of the 
nation’s farmers, including tenants and croppers, grow cotton. The 
widespread introduction of a cotton-picking machine would un- 
doubtedly greatly reduce this number of dominantly commercial 
farmers — probably a million reduction would not be an excessive 
estimate. And as soon as the tractor is widespread in the South, 
the cotton picker is likely to follow quickly. 

It is to be hoped that many of these farmers pushed out of com- 
mercial agriculture may remain on the land as part-time farmers; 
depending on the city job for cash, but on the farm for much of 
their food supply. Part-time farming, with chickens, a garden, 
and, if possible, a cow or two, is of great importance, particularly 
to people of rural origin, as a means to improve the diet, provide 
responsibilities for the children, dignify productive labor, promote 
widespread ownership of the land, obtain economic security, and 
preserve the Christian home. 


The churches as well as the governmental agencies should realize 
the increasing importance of the rural non-farm population (vil- 
lage, small town — under 2,500 population — and suburban peo- 
ple mostly). The 1950 census will probably show these rural non- 
farm people to be as numerous as the farm population. The rural 
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non-farm population increased 14 per cent between 1930 and 1940, 
whereas the urban population increased only 7 per cent and the 
farm population remained stationary. 


2. The Decrease in Births 


One hundred years ago ten adults in the United States raised 
more than 20 children. Population doubled every quarter century 
prior to the Civil War, not because of immigration, but because of 
excess of births over deaths. Then, with the accelerated industrial 
development after the Civil War and the growth of cities, the rate of 
population increase declined, until about 1932 there were only 
enough children born to maintain the nation’s population perma- 
nently stationary. The census of 1940 revealed a deficit of about 
6 per cent. However, this deficit was confined to the urban popula- 
tion. In the cities ten adults were raising only 7 children, whereas 
in the rural non-farm population, ten adults were raising 11 chil- 
dren, and in the farm population ten adults were raising 14 chil- 
dren. In the business and professional classes of the cities it appears 
that ten adults were raising only 5 to 6 children. 

However, it will be a least 10 years, probably 20 years, possibly 
30 years, before the population of the nation declines. The large 
number of middle-aged, the heritage of the higher birth rate and 
heavy foreign immigration of the past, must grow old and die be- 
fore deaths overbalance births in number. 

The decline in births started in 1922 and was almost continuous 
until 1934. In 1921 nearly 3,000,000 were born in the nation, in 
1934 about 2,300,000. Since 1940 there has been an increase in 
births, attributable largely to marriages hastened by the draft and 
the wartime prosperity. A resumption of the decline soon seems 
inevitable, however, because more than half of the men 18 to 38 
years of age are in the military forces, and an increasing proportion 
overseas. Moreover, the propotion of young people who live in 
cities, where the birth rate is only about half that in the farm 
population, has increased notably in recent years. 

If extensive unemployment follows the war, a decline in urban 
births and increases in rural births is very probable, as occurred in 
the early thirties. But the number of births in the nation as a whole 
declined about 100,000 a year from 1930 to 1934 — twice the 
1921-29 rate — and such a decline seems likely to recur. If, how- 
ever, prosperity persists for some years after the war, and urban peo- 
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ple develop a sense of economic security, there may be a temporary 
increase in number of births in the cities. But as this increase will 
be dependent on young people from rural territory, and these soon 
acquire urban family characteristics, it is not likely to last long. It 
should be emphasized that many cities are now dependent upon mi- 
grants from rural areas for the maintenance of population, and that 
as the people in the cities grow older and deaths increase, most cities 
will become dependent on migration from the farms and villages 
to prevent a decline in population. 


This is true likewise of city churches; increasingly these churches 
must depend on rural churches to prevent a decline in membership. 
It appears probable that for the nation as a whole about one-half 
the members in Protestant city churches have been migrants from 
rural areas. In a survey of the United Brethren Churches of In- 
dianapolis made some years ago under the direction of the late Pro- 
fessor Cameron, of Butler Theological Seminary, it was found that 
three-fourths of the church members and an even larger proportion 
of the church officers had been raised on farms or in rural villages. 
For churches with a large rural membership, notably the Baptist, 
Methodist, and the several Brethren denominations, this high pro- 
portion of city church members who are of rural origin may not be 
far wrong, especially in the Central West and the South. 


Professor Rockwell Smith of Garrett Biblical Institute has made 
a splendid study of Church membership classified by five year age 
groups in certain cities and rural areas in Wisconsin.t He found 
that for the First Methodist Church in Madison the number of chil- 
dren under 5 years of age in the church “‘population” will provide 
about 50 years hence less than one-sixth as many members 45—54 
years of age as were in the church in 1939. Apparently the church 
accessions from outside begin with youth in the early teens and in- 
clude more females than males in every age group. By contrast, in 
the rural churches of the Madison-Platteville district he found that 
there are enough children to maintain the membership of these 
churches stationary, were there no migration of youth from the 
rural areas. But there is little, if any, surplus. In other words, 
assuming no conversions, there are probably not enough Methodist 
children, urban and rural, in the Madison-Platteville district to main- 
tain the present membership of the Methodist churches; also, the 


* Dr. Smith’s study is entitled “Church Affiliation as Social Differentiator 
in Rural Wisconsin.” It will be published soon. 
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more the Church becomes urban, the more rapidly will its member- 
ship tend to decline in number. 

Considering again the nation as a whole, the Protestant Churches 
are fortunate in having a great hinterland of human resources in the 
rural South. Already, the Southern states, with only one-fourth the 
nation’s population, contribute about one-half of the excess of 
births over deaths; and practically all this excess is in the rural areas 
— the cities of the South have as low a birthrate as those in the 
North. As the people in the cities grow older, and in the rural areas 
also, and deaths increase, it appears inevitable that the churches of 
the nation will become increasingly dependent for maintenance of 
membership upon the people of the rural South. 

A century hence, should present differences in birth rates persist, 
about three-quarters of the nation’s population will be descendants 
of the rural people of today — mostly of the poor but proud and 
generally capable people of the southern Appalachian Mountains, of 
the croppers and tenants of the Cotton Belt, of the hill folk that live 
along the Ohio River and its tributaries, of the Catholic farmers of 
Maryland and North Dakota, of the Mennonites scattered in groups 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Kanasas; of the Mor- 
mons of Utah and Idaho, and of other humble peoples who, be- 
cause of their geographic isolation or religious traditions, have been 
more or less protected from the influences of modern urban culture. 
In these peoples lies the principal hope of the Christian Church in 
the future; indeed, of the nation also. 


3. Migration of Youth from the Farms 


During the decade 1920-29 (years of urban prosperity), over 
19,000,000 people left the farms, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, nearly all youth, for middle-aged 
and old farmers find it difficult to change to other occupations. About 
13,000,000 returned to farms, doubtless many disillusioned. These 
figures indicate a net migration of 6,300,000. During the next 
decade, 1930-39, depression years mostly, some 14,000,000 left the 
farms and 10,700,000 returned to farms, indicating a net migra- 
tion of about 3,300,000. But from April 1, 1940, to October 1, 
1943 (war years), the net migration from farms is estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 4,000,000. Thus a greater 
net movement occurred in those two and a half years than in the 
preceding 10 years. A checkup of youth survey records in several 
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Corn Belt countries indicates that at least three-fourths of the males 
18 to 28 years of age (the ages covered in most youth surveys) had 
left the farms during these two and a half years. The total farm 
population of the nation has fallen since 1940 by 3,000,000, which 
is 10 per cent. 


If this migration of youth proves permanent, and probably most 
of these young people will remain in the cities or return to the cities 
after a period of unemployment, if such occurs, it will involve a 
vast drift of wealth from the farms. About 10 years ago we made 
an estimate that the cost of rearing and educating a child on the 
farms of the Nation during the decade 1920—30 was about $150 a 
year. It appeared that the cost of food, clothing, and such medical 
services as farm children receive, was about $110 a year, while educa- 
tion cost the community $40 more. Assuming that the child be- 
comes self-supporting at age 15, we reached the conclusion that 
$2,000 could be accepted as a minimum estimate of the average cost 
to the farming people of raising and educating the young man or 
woman who left for the cities. During that decade 1920-30, the 
net migration from farms was about 6,300,000. Multiplying this 
number by $2,000 gives a rough estimate of $12,600,000,000, as 
the contribution which the farming people made in this way to the 
progress and prosperity of the non-farming people, mostly city peo- 
ple, during that decade. Assuming the same cost per youth since 
1940 the 4,000,000 net migration since April 1 of that year in- 
dicates a cost of 8 billion dollars. 

Nor is this all: When the father and mother die the estate is 
usually divided more or less equally among the children. During 
the decade 1920-30, about one-sixth of the farmers died (the pro- 
portion is now probably one-fifth) and the boy or girl who stayed 
on the farm, or some stranger who bought it, was compelled in most 
cases to pay the heirs in the city their shares of the estate. Undoubt- 
edly, this generally resulted in mortgaging the farm. As near as we 
could estimate some 3 or 4 billion dollars was thus transferred from 
the farms to the cities during that decade prior to the depression. 
Two billion dollars seems a modest estimate estimate of the ultimate 
loss to the farming people during the past 3 years from this cause. 
Interest on this mortgage debt is a heavy burden on the farming 
people. It is now about twice as large as about 30 years ago, despite 
a notable lowering in the interest rate, and amounts to about 400 
million dollars a year. This is a small figure compared with the 
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cost of migrating youth, but its magnitude can be appreciated better 
by telling you that it would be sufficient to put a modern bathroom 
and kitchen in every farm house in the country in 5 or 6 years. 
It would build a good new farm house for ever young couple that 
started farming. How much of this interest payment arises from 
the settlement of estates cannot be estimated with confidence, but it 
is undoubtedly a very large proportion of the total.” 


Sometimes all the children leave the farm, and on the death of 
the parents the farm is rented or is sold. During the decade before 
the depression the total rental payment of farmers to non-farmers 
amounted to about 11 billion dollars. Here again it is impossible 
to estimate with confidence how much of this vast amount arises 
from the migration of farm youth to the cities. But it is undoubt- 
edly a large proportion. After making a reasonable allowance for 
state aid to rural schools, the remittances of children to parents liv- 
ing on farms, and other similar payments made by non-farm to farm 
people, it would appear that 20 billion dollars net, or 2 billion dol- 
lars a year, is not an excessive estimate of the ultimate contribution 
associated with migration which the farm people have made to the 
non-farm areas during the years 1920-29. It may eventually be 
two-thirds as large, 13 billion dollars, for the years 1940-43. 


In this connection I should like to summarize some calculations 
recently made by Mr. Eugene Merritt of the Federal Agricultural 
Extension Service, who is primarily interested in the problems of 
older farm youth. He divides the 6 billion farms reporting the value 
of farm products in the 1930 and again in the 1940 Census into 
three groups. Group A, which contains nearly half of all farms, 
includes those which produced less than $1,000 of products in 1929 


* This. matter of inheritance deserves much more consideration than it 
has received from farmers. In this, as in many other ways, they have be- 
come too addicted to custom. If there are four or more children, the 
equal division of the farm estate between these children generally entails 
a heavy burden of debt upon the child who takes over the farm. I have a 
farm in Rockingham County, Va., bought three years ago primarily as an 
“erbhof,” or hereditary, home to which any of our four children can resort 
in case of adversity during the very uncertain years ahead and find shelter 
and sustenance. But if the son should take over the farm, which now 
seems unlikely, or a daughter should marry a farmer and operate the 
farm, this operating heir would customarily have only a fourth interest in 
the farm. I have requested in my will, therefore, that the farm be not 
sold, nor divided, and have provided that the heir, if any, who operates 
the farm receive double the share in it of each of the other heirs. This 
should give such heir a deservedly greater measure of control. To accom- 
plish this purpose it may be found best to incorporate the farm, and be- 
queath a certain number of shares of stock to each child. 
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and less than $600 in 1930. Group B, which includes about 30 per 
cent of all the farms, consists of those that produced from $1,000 
to $2,500 worth of products in 1929 and from $600 to $1,500 
worth in 1939. Group C includes the remaining 20 per cent of 
the farms. The lower prices for farm products in 1939 only partly 
explain the lower income classes included in each group in this year. 
Now group A had sales of farm products in 1929 that amounted 
to 10.8 per cent of the sales from all farms, and 6.9 per cent in 
1939. The sales of farm products from group B constituted 27.6 
per cent of the sales from all farms in 1929 and 19.4 per cent in 
1929. The sales of farm products from group C constituted 61.5 
per cent in 1929 and 72.7 per cent in 1939. (However, it should be 
noted that group C included only 19.2 per cent of all farms in 1929 
and 23.9 per cent in 1939.) Assuming that the migration from 
these three group of farms is in proportion to the number of farms 
(it was undoubtedly much heavier from the poorer farms), and 
assuming further that the income per migrant’ from each group is 
the same after they reach the cities, namely, $1,000 per worker, 
which is about the national non-farm average, Mr. Merritt reaches 
the interesting conclusion that the value of the migrants from group 
A during the decade before the depression was about 5 times the 
value of farm products sold, and that during the decade 1930—40, 
when farm products were low in price, the value of these migrating 
youth constituted a still larger proportion. In other words, the 
major contribution to the national welfare of the less productive 
half of our farms, consists of youth, rather than of food and fiber. 


The farming people face a dilemma. If they continue to pro- 
duce a surplus of youth who migrate to the cities, this drift of 
wealth will continue. If, on the other hand, the birth rate in the 
rural areas falls to.a point only sufficient to maintain the farm pop- 
ulation, and our youth surveys in the Corn Belt indicate that it has 
already fallen to this point among many of the oncoming: genera- 
tion in this region, the cities will before long decline in population, 
with a correlated decline in demand for farm products, unless con- 
sumption per capita should increase. Such increase in consumption 
per capita is very desirable and may occur, for the Consumers Pur- 
chase Survey indicates that one-third of our city people did not have 
sufficient income in 1936 to buy enough milk, meat, eggs, and green 
vegetables — the expensive foods which carry the necessary proteins, 
vitamins and minerals — to maintain good health and full efficiency. 
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Nevertheless, studies of changes in the per capita consumption of 
foods, indicate no significant increase in the total quantity of food, 
combined on the basis of farm price, during the 30 years before the 
war. There was a notable increase in the use of green vegetables by 
city people, particularly in the winter time. And there may have 
been a slight increase in the per capita consumption of milk. But 
the per capita consumption of meats declined, and that of the cereals 
declined notably. Measured in calories the decline in total per capita 
consumption was of the magnitude of 5 to 10 per cent. Doubtless 
this is owing in part to the larger proportion of the population en- 
gaged in indoor, sedentary occupations, to the use of the automobile 
and less exercise in walking, to the avoidance of fattening foods on 
the part of many women, and some men, and to other reasons. 
Unless there develop in the future, periods of prosperity far exceeding 
those in the past, and this appears to be the case at present, or unless 
there be widespread Governmental distribution of the more expen- 
sive food stuffs to the poorer peop.:, this hope of an increase in the 
per capita consumption of farm products sufficient to counterbalance 
the prospective decrease in the Nation’s population, appears vain. 


The obvious, but almost wholly ignored, relationship between 
the migration of youth from farms to cities and the increase of 
tenancy on farms was first called to my attention by an aged Pres- 
byterian minister in South Carolina. One of the officials of the 
Columbia Land Bank, after hearing me speak at an Extension con- 
ference, offered to drive me out to his boyhood community, some 
60 miles east of Columbia, and visit the four churches which this 
aged pastor had built during 36 years of labor. I found those 
churches to be beautiful structures exceeding in size and architectural 
achievement most churches in southern county seats. I congratulated 
the aged pastor and he replied in words to this effect: 


“Yes, the Lord has been gracious to us; but, looking to the 
future, the prospect is rather dark for the Christian church in this 
community and in many communities like it.” 


I inquired why he thought so, and he replied in words about 
as follows: 

“If you will look around you (something too few of us do), 
you will see that most of the farms in this community are only large 
enough to support one family — 40 to 60 acres with a little cotton 
and tobacco to sell for cash, with which to pay taxes and buy gaso- 
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line, sugar, and coffee, 10 to 20 acres of corn to feed a few hogs 
and a couple of cows, a garden and a number of fruit trees.’’ 

‘I have observed that the sons are born when the fathers are 
about 30 years of age, that is, about as many children are born be- 
fore he is 30 as after he is 30. Twenty to 25 years later the son 
wants to marry and have a home of his own. But the farm will 
not support two families and the father is only 50 to 55 years of 
age. He has not saved enough on which to retire and he is not 
ready to die. Seldom also has he saved enough to buy a farm for 
the son. There remains nothing, therefore, for the son to do but 
to go to town and get a job. The daughter does likewise. Indeed 
(and he is correct), the daughter leaves for the cities about two years 
younger than the sons. Some 15 to 25 years later the parents die, 
but by this time the son is established in some city business or occu- 
pation and the daughter has married a city man. They are no longer 
interested in returning to the farm to live. So one of two things 
happens, either they rent the farm or they sell it. If they rent the 
farm, generally about half the income is sent to the cities in pay- 
ment of the rent. If they sell the farm there are no young men in 
the community with means to buy, and very few older farmers 
have saved enough to purchase a second farm for their son. So the 
farm is generally sold to a city man as an investment, and he in 
turn rents it. Now when half the income from these little farms 
leaves the community as rent there is not enough left to support a 
church.” 

Our youth surveys in the Corn Belt and elsewhere suggest 
strongly that this Presbyterian pastor had clearly seen the major 
factor causing the increase of tenancy in the United States. Gen- 
erally two-thirds and sometimes three-fourths of all the farms have 
no youth or younger children living on them. The younger gen- 
eration has left the farm, leaving the middle-aged or old husband 
and wife to till the farm alone. This situation is more or less in- 
evitable because the farm is only large enough to support one family 
according to the customary level of living in the community. 


4. Father and Son Partnership 


One of the solutions to this problem is for the father to take 
the son into partnership and increase the size of the farm accordingly, 
either by expansion of acreage or a shift in the type of farming. 
This solution was becoming common in the Corn Belt and the 
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Spring Wheat Regions, also to a less extent in the Cotton Belt, be- 
fore the war preparation altered the entire situation. The rapid 
spread of the idea is attributable primarily to two factors: (1) The 
economic depression, which prevented the youth from obtaining em- 
ployment in the towns and cities, and (2) the rubber-tired tractor. 
Unable to obtain employment the young men were backed up on 
the farms. As time passed many of these youth wished to be mar- 
ried and have their own home. But most of the farms were only 
large enough to support one family. If the father possessed the 
capital or credit he rented another farm. Before the coming of the rub- 
ber-tired tractor it would have been necessary for him to rent nearby, 
which was often impossible to do. The rubber-tired tractor per- 
mitted renting farms as far distant as five and even ten miles. Quite 
commonly, one other farm, if it were fairly large, would permit 
the partnership to support two families. But also quite commonly 
another farm was not sufficient to utilize effectively the tractor and 
associated implements. So, frequently a second, third, and even 
fourth farm was rented. One day, while working with the young 
men on the survey in Blackford County, Indiana, I took the record 
on a partnership of a father and three sons who were operating 2,100 
acres of land, mostly in crops. In this case there were three hired 
men in addition. But the hired man has disappeared from most of 
the farms in the Corn Belt. In Blackford County with its 1,200 
farms we found only 50 hired men. The son was taking the place 
of the hired man, and he was, moreover, sharing the management 
of the large farm with his father. 


The son was also taking the place of the tenant. Most of these 
farms that had been rented by father and son partnerships were 
previously operated by tenants. A responsible farmer with an am- 
bitious son and a brand new tractor outfit obviously had an ad- 
vantage over the poorer tenants in particular, who are handicapped 
by lack of efficient equipment. Some of the farms rented by these 
father and son partnerships were those that had been previously 
operated by elderly farmers. “Those farmers and their wives con- 
tinued to live in the farm house and usually reserved the garden and 
a small pasture for a cow or two; while renting the fields to one or 
two farmers, generally father and son partnerships. These operat- 
ing farmers necessarily carried the grain and hay to their own farms 
where the stock was located. Clearly this practice tended to deplete 
the fertility of the rented land. At other times the father and son 
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partnerships rented the 40 to 80 acre holdings of part-time farmers 
who worked in some nearby city and needed only three or four 
acres for a garden, chickens, and a cow that they commonly kept. 
They had purchased the 40 or 80 acres, apparently, to give them a 
feeling of economic security. 


The schedule form used did not include questions as to what 
happened to the tenants who had been dispossessed by the expanding 
operations of other farmers. But two members of the Country Life 
Club in Blackford County, Indiana, collected data in one township 
for me. Two such tenants had risen to ownership during the last five 
years, 3 had moved to larger tenant farms, 5 had obtained other 
farms of about the same size, 3 had become day laborers in the 
country, with an income probably only half that of the average 
tenant, and 5 had gone to town. Several of these, it was reported, 
were on relief. Eight apparently rose in economic status, 5 remained 
stationary, and 8 probably declined in status. 


In Texas, the Census reports a decrease of nearly 100,000 in 
number of tenant farms between 1930 and 1940. Two-thirds of 
this decrease was in croppers, who are really laborers paid with a 
share of the crop, and have much less responsibility than tenants in 
the North. In most of the Southern States a similar decrease oc- 
curred. Some of these tenants and croppers went to California, 
notably from Oklahoma and Arkansas, where miany of them became 
migratory agricultural workers, living under conditions described in 
“Grapes of Wrath.’’ Some went into the hills and endeavored to 
wrest a meager living from the niggardly soil. Some remained on 
the farm, perhaps on relief. In Texas, for example, the number of 
farm families not living in a house they owned decreased only 21,- 
000. Many went to the cities, the Census figures show clearly, 
where some found it necessary to apply for relief. This decrease 
in number of croppers in the South apparently was not associated 
with any notable increase in the number of wage hands. On the 
contrary, it appears probable in most cases the farm remained a 
family farm, as in the North, except that a large number of former 
croppers were brought out from the cities during the autumn to help 
pick cotton. Every Southern State reported an increase in farm 
owners, amounting to about 32,000 in Texas, and to over 200,000 
in the South as a whole. The number of white farm families in- 
creased more than 300,000 in the 14 Southern States, while the 
number of non-white farm families decreased 74,000. In Georgia 
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our youth surveys indicate that about 10 per cent of the farms in 
the Coastal Plain portion are father and son partnerships, and that 
this type of operation is associated with livestock production rather 
than with cotton, and with the use of a tractor in addition to mules, 
and with a size of farm much larger than the average. 


(To be continued in the June issue.) 


University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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The Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction’ 
JOHN A. RYAN 


February 12, 1944, marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. It was issued by the 
four Bishops who constituted the Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council. Archbishop Schrembs, of Cleveland, 
is the only one of the four who survives. The pronouncement signed 
by him and his three fellow members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee immediately became the subject of wide public discussion. 
While the comments were most favorable, many persons regarded 
the document as “‘too radical.’” Indeed, some of the criticisms by 
industrialists of the time were quite severe. On the other hand, the 
Bishops and the clergy regarded the program as a moderate applica- 
tion of Catholic moral principles to social and industrial life. 


At that time, as today, men were confidently looking forward 
to the near approach of victory for the Allied Powers. Then, as 
today, individuals and organizations desiring a better social order 
were busy drawing up plans and programs. More than one hundred 
such productions appeared in the latter half of 1918 and the first 
half of 1919. Writing in the early summer of the latter year, an 
historian and analyst of these documents declared: 


For over half a year, now, the challenging tocsin of ‘‘win the 
war’ has been stilled, and the slogan ‘‘Reconstruction’’ has 
taken its place. More and more insistently just prior to that 
memorable November 11th men voiced a call ‘‘prepare! — for 
the days that will follow war.’’ Individuals, the press, organ- 
izations and legislative bodies in all belligerent nations have 
been giving serious thought to a reconstituted world after peace 
is declared.... 

Everywhere one turns one finds new evidence that democ- 
racy, in whose name fifty millions of men have given their all 
and countless millions more their best, is not likely to shrink 
in meaning or popular institutions. If the great war’s ending 
brought assurance of the triumph of political democracy it also 
brought a new vision of a more intimate and far reaching 


* This paper was read by Monsignor Ryan before the Chicago meeting 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, February 22, 1944. 
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democracy wherein man and woman shall have social and in 
dustrial ‘‘rights’’ and shall set up democratic methods of carry- 
ing on both life and work.’ - 

All this sounds pretty familiar. With a slight change in phras- 
ing it would serve as a fairly accurate summary of the hopes enter- 
tained by social reformers of all sorts today. A typical and conserva- 
tive expression of the attitude and expectations that characterized 
socially minded observers twenty-five years ago, occurs in the ‘‘Fore- 
word” which the Bishops of the Administrative Committee attached 
to their program: 


The ending of the Great War has brought peace. But the 
only safeguard of peace is social justice and a contented people. 
The deep unrest so emphatically and so widely voiced through- 
out the world is the most serious menace to the future peace of 
every nation and of the entire world. Great problems face us. 
They cannot be put aside; they must be met and solved with 
justice to all.? 


To what extent were these problems ‘“‘met and solved with 
justice to all’’? Passing over the sad story of Europe, let us con- 
sider how this exhortation of the Administrative Committee and 
their proposals were treated in the United States. 

Despite their favorable reception by important elements in our 
society, particularly religious and labor and even press, none of the 
measures recommended in the Bishops’ Program was translated into 
concrete reality for more than a dozen years. That was the period 
to which certain politicians and other inadequate men applied the 
barbarous and blatant term ‘“‘normalcy,’”’ but which realistic persons 
now look upon as a time of pseudo-prosperity, benighted materialism 
and manifold reaction. Happily our people emerged from that de- 
lusion through the salutary, if not sweet, uses of adversity. Begin- 
ning in 1929 the country experienced a deep and wide and prolonged 
industrial depression. 

Within the last ten years the majority of the principal measures 
recommended in the Bishops’ program have obtained either partial 
or complete legislative expression. Here are the main proposals: 

(1) Minimum wage legislation; (2) insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, invalidity, and old age; (3) a 16-year minimum 
age limit for working children; (4) the legal enforcement of the 


* Reconstruction Programs, by Estelle F. Weeks, pp. 9-18. 
* Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, p. 2. 
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right of labor to organize; (5) continuation of the National War 
Labor Board; (6) a national employment service; (7) public hous- 
ing for the working classes; (8) no general reduction of wartime 
wages and a long-distance program for increasing them, not only for 
the benefit of labor, but in order to bring about general prosperity 
through a wide distribution of purchasing power among the masses; 
(9) prevention of excessive profits and incomes through a regulation 
of rates which would allow the owners of public utilities only a 
fair rate of return on their actual investment, and through progres- 
sive taxes on inheritances, incomes, and excess profits; (10) effective 
control of monopolies, even through government competitions if that 
should prove necessary; (11) participation of labor in management 
and a wider distribution of ownership. 


Let us consider briefly the subsequent history of these proposals. 
To what extent has each of them been put into operation? What 
are the prospects for their complete realization? 


(1) Minimum wage legislation. The Bishops’ Program noted 
joyfully that, ‘‘there is no longer any serious objection urged by 
impartial persons against the legal minimum wage.’ Within five 
years after these words were written, the Supreme Court, by a bare 
majority, declared unconstitutional all the Americaf minimum wage 
laws then in existence. Fourteen years later, in 1937, this kind of 
legislation again became constitutional, owing to a change in the 
personnel of the Supreme Court. About half the states now have 
minimum wage laws applying to women and minors. But this is 
not all. In 1938, Congress enacted a Federal law covering all in- 
dustries engaged in or producing for interstate commerce and taking 
in adult men as well as women, and children over sixteen years of 
age. In 1940, this statute was unanimously upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The logic of the decision which validated the social security 
legislation indicates that the minimum wage law could, under the 
“general welfare’ clause of the Conctitution, be extended to all the 
industries and all the wage earners of the United States. 


(2) Insurance against unemployment, sickness, invalidity and 
old age. The Social Security Act insures against unemployment and 
old age. While these provisions of the act do not cover agricultural 
laborers, domestic servants and a few other categories, they can easily 
be so extended and probably will be within a few years, unless our 
postwar history repeats that which followed the first world war, 
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namely, a period of “‘normalcy,”’ black reaction and indifference to 
social justice. 

The outlook for insurance against sickness, of as it is generally 
called, health insurance, is not bright. Although millions of people 
who are gravely suffering from unnecessary sickness or from insuf- 
ficient medical attention can obtain adequate care only through a 
system of public health insurance, that proposal is stubbornly op- 
posed by powerful agencies. 

Nevertheless, a health insurance act could be framed which would 
not injure any legitimate group or interest and at the same time would 
safeguard reasonable individual liberty. The most important pro- 
visions to attain these ends would be: first, restriction of the com- 
pulsory features of the act to persons with incomes below a certain 
level, say 3,000 dollars per year; second, full freedom for voluntary 
associated effort, such as group health projects and cooperative hos- 
pitalization. When organized groups can guarantee to their mem- 
bers at least as large benefits as those offered by the public system, 
they should be authorized to operate autonomously. This arrange- 
ment would exemplify that fundamental principle of democracy 
which dictates that the state should never do anything for the citizens 
which they can do as well for themselves. Incidentally, it would 
go far to refute the charge that the health insurance system involved 
““regimentation.” 

(3) A sixteen-year minimum age limit for working children. 
Despite the apparently decisive defeat of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the sixteen-year limit was incorporated in the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in 1938. As stated above, this law covers 
only interstate commerce and industries that produce goods for in- 
terstate commerce. However, like the minimum wage section of 
the law, the child labor provision could probably be extended to in- 
terstate industries by legislation based upon the “general welfare’’ 
clause of the Constitution. At any rate, the advances made toward 
ending the evil of child labor since the appearance of the Bishops’ 
Program represent substantial and satisfying progress. 


(4) Legal enforcement of the right of labor to organize. This 
has been fully achieved through the National Labor Relations Act, 
passed by Congress in 1935, and upheld by a “‘reformed’’ Supreme 
Court in 1937. The Social Security Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the National Labor Relations Act provide greater benefits 
for labor and a nearer approach to social justice than all the other 
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American legislation enacted since the adoption of the Constitution. 
Of these three measures, I think the National Labor Relations Act is 
the most beneficent because it provides wage earners with the legal 
power and opportunity effectively to help themselves. 


(5) Continuation of the National War Labor Board. This 
Federal agency was very successful in preventing strikes and adjust- 
ing industrial disputes during World War I. The Bishops’ recom- 
mendation that it be continued in peace time was not adopted by 
Congress. In this field, as elsewhere, the relations between govern- 
ment and industry were permitted to lapse into ‘‘normalcy,’’ that is, 
into a policy of laissez faire. Let us hope that this disastrous mis- 
take will not be repeated, but that the existing War Labor Board 
will, with suitable modifications, be empowered by Congress to deal 
with industrial disputes for an indefinite time after the fighting has 
ceased, 


(6) A national employment service. The Bishops’ recommen- 
dation that this war agency be continued in peace was likewise re- 
jected by Congress. For several years now, however, we have had 
a joint Federal and state system of offices which bring together job- 
less men and available employment. 


(7) Public housing for the working class. Some provision for 
this worthy object was made by Congress a few years ago. Since 
1940, it has been greatly expanded, particularly in the vicinity of 
plants engaged in producing materials of war. Let us hope that 
the magnitude of this activity will not be curtailed with the coming 
of peace. Private enterprise has never provided decent housing for 
the poorest paid wage earners. Until it shows itself able to do so, 
a very large program of housing for the working classes should be 
carried out by public authority. 


(8) No general reduction of war time wages. In the main, this 
recommendation was followed until the coming of the great indus- 
trial depression which began in 1929. There is good ground for 
hope that it will be adopted after the present war unless the country 
is again plunged into a prolonged period of widespread unemploy- 
ment. ‘That hope rests mainly upon the vastly increased power of 
labor unions and the considerably increased adoption by industrialists 
of the economic theory which underlay this proposal in the Bishops’ 
Program. Among the reasons advanced in the Program for con- 
tinuing the wage levels reached in World War I was this: 
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The large demand for goods which is created and maintained 
by high rates of wages and high purchasing power by the 
masses, is the surest guarantee of a continuous and general 
operation of industrial establishments. It is the most e:tective 
instrument of prosperity for labor and capital alike. 

The proportion of business men who accept this economic phi- 
losophy today is very, very much greater than it was twenty-five 
years ago. 

Be it observed that the Bishops’ Program restricted its recom- 
mendation on this subject to ‘‘general rates of wages’; it did not 
advocate continuation of those exceptionally high rates which were 
due exclusively to the exigencies of war production. The same dis- 
tinction should hold good for the period which is to follow the 
present war. 


(9) Prevention of excessive profits and incomes. Two methods 
for attaining this end were advocated in the Program: such regula- 
tion of the rates charged by public utilities as would allow the 
owners only a fair rate of return on their actual investment, and 
progressive taxes on incomes, inheritances and excess profits. The 
first of these devices has been enforced over a considerable area by the 
public regulatory commissions, aided by the more just and reasonable 
decisions on valuation which in recent years have issued from the 
Supreme Court. 

Progressive taxation of incomes, inheritances and excess profits 
during this war has gone far beyond anything dreamed of a quarter 
of a century ago. When peace returns, our enormous national debt 
will compel a continuation of this policy, with probably no very 
great reduction in the rates of taxation. 


(10) Effective control of monopolies, even through government 
competition if that should prove necessary. Effective control of 
monopolies made some progress under the vigorous enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws by Thurman Arnold. Although he has been 
removed from that sphere through promotion to a federal judgeship, 
there is no reason why his work and policies could not be effectively 
carried on by some other assistant attorney general after the war. 
The difficulties and obstacles are undoubtedly formidable, but the 
need is certainly greater and more critical than it has ever been in 
the history of the United States. Individual ownership and control 
has practically vanished from all departments of our national economy 
except two: the service industries and agriculture. Even in the 
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service industries, thirty per cent of the total business is carried on 
by corporations. ‘“‘Organized enterprise,’’ said Senator O’ Mahoney 
in his final statement as Chairman of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, ‘‘is obtaining an increasingly larger proportion 
not only of national income but of all savings and all wealth.’ At 
the end of more than two and a half years’ investigation by this 
very competent congressional committee, its Chariman quoted with 
approval the estimate of Berle and Means, that ‘‘78% of all business 
wealth in this country is carried on by corporations.’’* 


Government competition with intractable monopolies has for 
some time been practiced by the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
other public agencies in the field of electric power. It could easily 
be extended after the war in connection with the disposition of the 
enormous industrial equipment now owned by the Federal govern- 
ment. 


(11) Participation of labor in management and a wider distri- 
bution of ownership. ‘Taken as a whole, this proposal, or rather 
this set of proposals, has made little or no progress. Labor partici- 
pation in management has been adopted in a few industries, for 
example, in the shops of the B & O Railroad, and it is mildly exem- 
plified in the industry committees set up by the War Production 
Board. However, a large proportion, probably a majority, of the 
manufacturers of war materials has either failed to adopt the plan 
or has operated it half-heartedly. Apparently the last thing that 
most industrialists can bring themselves to give up is any part of 
their managerial functions. Nevertheless, experience has shown that 
a knowledge of human psychology would lead us to expect that 
labor sharing in the productive side of industrial management in- 
creases both production and profits. 


As means to wider distribution, the Bishops’ Program specifies 
cooperative enterprise and employee ownership in the stock of cor- 
porations. In recent years, a gratifying growth has occurred in co- 
operative merchandizing and in various forms of agricultural co- 
operation. 

As regards worker ownership in the stock of corporations, two 
obcervations are in order: first, rarely, if ever, does this imply control 
of the corporation or its policies; second, the total of worker shares, 
however impressive it may appear in absolute figures, is insignificant 


* Final Report of T.N.E.C., p. 679. 
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relatively. On this point the testimony of Senator O’Mahoney is 
important and striking: 


It might have been imagined that with the change from the 
individual to the corporate economy there would probably be 
a large distribution of corporate ownership among individuals. 
The fact, however, seems to be that this amazing concentration 
of the corporate ownership of wealth has been accompanied by 
a similar concentration of dividend distribution. ‘Ihe great 
and powerful business organizations which dominate the eco- 
nomic scene are owned by a numerically insignificant propor- 
tion of the total population. In the study prepared by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for this committee on the 
“Distribution of Ownership in Two Hundred Largest Non- 
Financial Corporations (Monograph No. 29)”’ it is indicated 
that fully one-half of all corporate stock dividends are received 
by less than 75,000 persons of the 130,000,000 who inhabit 
the United States. That is to say, less than 1% of all Amer- 
ican corporate stockholders are the beneficiaries of one-half of 
all the dividends paid in this country.* 


Almost fifty-three years ago, Pope Leo XIII, in his great en- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum, declared that it was the duty of the state 
to ‘‘multiply property owners.’’ Our beloved America no longer 
pursues this policy on a scale sufficient to check the movement to- 
ward concentration. Ownership has become less rather than more 
widely distributed. Those forms of ownership which include con- 
trol are much less prevalent than they were half a century ago. This 
is particularly true of agriculture. For more than sixty years, farm 
tenancy has been steadily and rapidly increasing, at the expense of 
farm ownership. Between 1880 and 1940, the number of tenant 
farmers increased by more than 40,000 every year. In 1940 the 
proportion of farm operators who were tenants exceeded 50% in 
eight states, 70% in five states and 65% in two states. 

The Farm Security Administration has, indeed, made valiant 
efforts to check this deplorable trend, by federal loans to tenants who 
desired to become owners; but the appropriations for this purpose 
have been pitifully small. During the first four years of the pro- 
gram’s operation (1937-41) the average annual number of tenants 
assisted was 6,790. This was only 17% of the yearly average of 
newly emerged tenants. In other terms, every tenant who was 
started on the road to ownership was offset by six new ones. The 
number of applications for loans has been twenty-five times the 


* Op. cit., p. 679. 
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number of loans that could be made with the available funds. Yet 
this beneficent agency for converting tenants into owners is threatened 
with extinction in the house of those who ought to be its friends. 
The most influential of the great farm organizations seem determined 
to bring about the repeal-of the Farm Security Act, or at least, the 
crippling of the Farm Security Administration. They seek to with- 
hold even a meager measure of federal help for needy and ambitious 
tenants and to accelerate the long prevailing decline in farm owner- 
ship. They desire a supply of cheap farm labor. They exhibit the 
mental outlook of feudal barons, or at least, of callous landlords. 
This is rural paternalism under its least attractive aspect. It is an 
attitude which is directly contrary to the command of Pope Leo XIII. 
“The law,” he said, ‘‘should favor ownership, and its policy should 
be to induce as many people as possible to become owners.”” ‘‘No,” 
say these well-to-do leaders of those farm organizations; “‘the policy 
of the law should be to deny even the pitiably small assistance now 
given by the Farm Security Administration.” 


The proposals of the Bishops’ Program for lifting labor to a 
higher status than that of mere wage earners were implicitly ratified 
by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 


In the present state of human society, We deem it advisable 
that the wage-contract should, when possible, be modified some- 
what by a contract of partnership, as is already being tried in 
various ways to the no small gain both of the wage-earners 
and of the employers. In this way, wage-earners are made 
sharers in some sort in the ownership, or the management, or 
the profits. 


One or more of these three reforms would be a first step toward 
the inauguration of the Occupational Group system, as essential to 
a reconstruction of the social order. It is clearer now than it has 
been at any time since 1931 that this Papal System is the only prac- 
tical alternative to and preventive of some slavish form of Col- 
lectivism. 


Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C. 
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Prewar and Postwar Fertility 
BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


European experience of the last war seems to favor the assump- 
tion that postwar fertility tends to follow the prewar trends.’ For 
the United States, however, fertility before the present conflict was 
greater than that expected from the trends of the twenties. By 
prewar fertility, then, we mean that between the break with the 
old secular trend and the rise of war fertility. We shall attempt 
to describe the prewar trends, and then estimate the main factors of 
postwar fertility. 

Prewar Fertility 


The terminal year of prewar fertility seems to be 1940.2 This 
is suggested in the fluctuations of the monthly birth rates. In normal 
times, a graph of these monthly rates over a year presents a curve 
resembling the letter M. Since 1940, however, variations from this 
figure, presumably war inspired,* have been obvious. Even in the 
second half of 1940, fertility was higher than usual, but not enough, 
it seems, to characterize 1940 as having war fertility. 

To determine how fertility changed during the thirties, and 
thereby determine the year initiating prewar fertility, we shall turn 
to annual specific birth rates. These are ratios between the number 
of births for women of a certain age and the total number of women 
of that age. In practice, it is customary to use rates based on the 
number of births per thousand women in a five year age period; 
for example, the specific birth rate for women aged 15—19 inclusively 
is about 50, and that for women aged 20—24 is about 125.4 

*From a paper delivered at the regional meeting of the American 


Catholic Sociological Society in Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 

* This does not mean that postwar fertility tends to return to prewar 
levels, except when the prewar fertility has been stable. 

? All rates used in this paner cover only live births; it may be noted, 
however, that as late as 1940. onlv 92.5% of the births were reported 
(Linder, E., and Groves, R., Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 
19438, p. 99). 

* Hauser, P., “Population and Vital Phenomena,” A. J. of Soc., November 
1942, 47(3) :312; Burgess, E., “The Effect of War on the American Family,” 
A. J. of Soc., November 1942, 47(3) :346. 

*To avoid repeating the word “inclusively,” we shall assume throughout 
that “women aged 15-19” means “women aged 15-19 inclusivelv,” ete. The 
rates quoted or used to calculate the comparisons are taken from Linder 
and Groves, op. cit. 
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Women aged 15—19 had the same specific rates in 1920, 1930 
and 1940; the 1940 rate, however, represents a gain of 9% over 
the 1935 rate. Women aged 20-24 alco gained 9% between 1935 
and 1940, but they fall short of 1920 rates by 17%. Women 
aged 25—29 increased births 7% between 1935 and 1940, though 
they fall short of 1920 rates by 24%. Women aged 30-34 had 
rates 5% higher in 1940 than in 1935, but they fall short of 1920 
rates by 33%. Thus since 1935, the women aged 15—34 have 
raised their rates, the increase being inversely proportional to their 
ages. 

On the other hand, women aged 35—39 have lost 8% of their 
1935 fertility, and 38% of their 1920 fertility. Similarly, those 
aged 40—44 lost 21% of their 1935 fertility and 55% of their 
1920 fertility. Thus women over 35 have a persistently declining 
fertility, though the rates of decline were less after 1935 than before. 

Specific birth rates have thus undergone two changes in the pre- 
war period. For women under 35, the downward trend was re- 
versed, and for women over 35 the downward trend was reduced. 
In terms of the number of women involved, two-thirds were in the 
first group. A closer examination of this group, however, reveals 
that only those aged 15—24 have regained 1930 fertility, and by 
this standard only the youngest third have appreciably reversed their 
downward trend; the oldest groups (35—44) have continued to 
lose fertility, and the middle-aged have merely been more like the 
young than the old.5 Thus less than two-thirds, possibly only 
half, of the women changed their losses to gains. To appreciate 
this, we turn to another birth rate, that by order of occurrence. 

Births of every order, i.e., first, second, third, etc., were decreas- 
ing prior to 1933. After 1933, however, first and second births 
increased, third births became stabilized, and all higher births de- 
creased.* The significance of these changes becomes clearer in view 
of the ages of the mothers. With present data, we can compare the 
specific birth rates for each birth order as of 1920, 1930, and 1940 
respectively ;” in making the following comparisons, we ignore rates 
less than 2. 

*P. K. Whelpton, working with rates for native-born women until 1939, 
regarded the middle-aged as “intermediate.” Cf. Whelnton, P. K., “Recent 
Fertility Trends.” Human Fertility (December 1941), 6(6) :194. 

‘Dublin, L., “The Trend of the Birth Rate Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow.” Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, August 1943, 
19(8) :567, 2nd series. Cf. Whelpton, ibid.. 

"Linder and Groves, ut supra., pp. 681-683. In a changing fertility, 


rates for first and second births vary most; for these births 1930 rates are 
exceptionally low and 1940 rates are exceptionally high. 
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For first-born, women of all ages had lower rates in 1930 than 
in 1920; but all except those aged 15-19 had higher rates in 1940 
than in 1930. For second-born, all, except those aged 20-24, had 
higher rates in 1940 than in 1930. For third-born, and each higher 
birth order, women of all ages showed declines in both the 1920— 
1930 and the 1930—1940 decades. In other words, the increase in 
first-borns and the decrease in all birth orders beyond the second 
characterized the rates for women of all ages. 

Except for changes from losses to gains, the older the women, 
the less has the rate changed absolutely, but the more it has changed 
proportionally.* Again, the percentage of change tends to be lowest 
for second-born, and to increase with each higher birth order. Thus 
in higher birth orders, there has beeen a tremendous decline amongst 
older women — precisely with those who have the highest rates for 
the higher birth orders. 

The specific birth rates indicate that by 1935 prewar fertility 
was established. With it, women over 35 were having fewer chil- 
dren, though their specific birth rates were leveling off somewhat: 
this stability, however, was attained only through increased first 
births. The women aged 25—34 showed higher specific birth rates 
than previously, thereby reversing their downward trend; but this 
change resulted from increased first and second biths. The women 
under 25 had higher specific rates, due, mainly, to increased first 
births amongst those aged 20-24. On the other hand, the rates 
for the higher birth orders fell off, and for women of all ages. 

Prewar fertility clearly favored the two-child trend.® As usual, 
first and second births varied more than others.?® Hence prewar 
fertility may be described as flexible, resilient or ‘‘touchy’’; at the 

* For all births beyond the fourth, the 1930-1940 rates losses were less 
than they had been between 1920 and 1930; but these rates have become 
so low that the percentage of change was greater during the later decade. 
For fourth-borns, the percentage of 1930-1940 change was less for two 
age-groups, and for third-borns it was less for all age-periods. For 
second-borns, the percentage of the 1930-1940 increase for one group and 
of decrease for another group were less than in the earlier decade. but 
for the other groups. losses were changed to gains. For first-borns, those 
aged 15-19 have a higher rate of decline for the second period, but all 
other groups changed losses to gains. 

*“At present women who have children must average about 3.3 children 
per family to compensate for those who have none.” Kiser, C.. “Social 
Implications of the Under-Developed Family,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, January 1941. 19:35. 

* First and second births made up 50% of 1920 births, 54% of 1930 
births, and 61% of 1940 births. For women aged 25-29, the ratio between 


rates for second and fourth births was 1.6 in 1920. 1.8 in 1930 and 2.7 in 
1940; for women aged 30-34, the ratios were .9, 1.2, and 1.9. 
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same time, it was a declining fertility,’' requiring a considerable 
volume of early births to overcome losses due to the steady fall of 
the higher birth orders. In brief, prewar fertility differed from that 
preceding it in that it admitted wide variations on a less apparent 
downward trend, thus making prediction hazardous. 


Postwar Fertility 


If postwar fertility will depend largely on first and second births, 
its main factors will be those influencing lower birth orders. Since 
the secular trend will be downward, only two kinds of factors need 
be considered, those encouraging and those discouraging the down- 
ward trend. Factors favoring the decline seem to be: decrease in 
the number of potential mothers, deferment in home maintenance, 
employment of women, migration to relatively infertile areas, family 
limitation and economic insecurity. Factors opposing the decline 
seem to be: more married young people, shortening of academic 
training and propaganda.’? 

In 1940, there was a smaller proportion of women under 20 
than at any preceding census. By 1950, then, presuming prewar 
rates were maintained, there will be a birth decline. 

The deferment in home maintenance cannot be discussed apart 
from the increased employment of women and the proposed curtail- 
ment in training; this discussion cannot be undertaken here. In 
prewar days, however, and more so since then, the proportion of 
employed women who are married rose sharply; today almost half 
of the married women are ‘‘gainfully employed.’’"** Margaret Reid 
states that sales in eating and drinking places, for every $100 of 
sales in food stores, increased from $15 in 1929 to $48 in 1943;** 
extra-home living is thus steadily increasing. Perhaps fewer couples 
are childless,’* but more are homeless; this, of course, tends to delay 
early births. 

The future effects of the present internal migration, i.e., shift- 
ing of peoples from their prewar residences, may not be so significant 
as they now seem. There has been a tremendous movement of per- 
sons from places and occupations characterized by relatively high 


. a 1935-1940 net reproduction rate was 978 (Census Release No. 5, 
43). 


* Not mentioned among these factors is abortion; its impact seems un- 
predictable. 

“ Reid, M., “Trend in Work of Married Women,” Marriage and Family 
Living, November 1943, 4:80. 

* 1 bid. * Whelpton, ut supra. 
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fertility to areas and work that ordinarily have a relatively low 
fertility."° The migration has been less a disruption than an ac- 
celeration of the usual currents. This would seer to indicate that 
mobility has increased, but we lack data to indicate what proportion 
of the migrants propose to remain where they are going. Sample 
studies show that about half of the migrants intend to remain,*’ 
and hence the net effect of migration on fertility, apart from that 
of mobility, will be to depress fertility. 

Undoubtedly, the most serious threat to fertility is increased 
family limitation. There is today a broader recognition that family 
limitation is something couples have never submitted to the “‘control’’ 
of Neo-Malthusians; Landis summarizes a current view in saying, 
‘Private interest in family limitation precedes rather than follows... 
any formulated policy.’''* Though there seems to be growing 
realization amongst Neo-Malthusians that a curtailment of limita- 
tion is desirable,’ few think a general check on limitation can be 
accomplished.*® Meanwhile propaganda for family limitation in- 
creases in volume; areas previously not exposed to it are being ex- 
ploited, and people who in the past have been encouraged to use 
limitation see no reason why it has suddenly become suspect. 

Thus it seems that the more significant factors favor fertility 
decline. With the inevitable increase in deaths, this decline chal- 
lenges attention. Some foresee prominence given to immigration 
issues, and they point to the cost of reorganizing our economy to 
meet the varying needs occasioned by the fluctuations in fertility 
in the general downward trend. Others minimize the significance 
of threatened depopulation, and while acknowledging the need to 
adjust services to varying needs, maintain that no insuperable prob- 
lems are involved. Research on the burdens of declining fertility 
under present day conditions is needed; equally imperative is the 
study of factors inducing couples to overcome limitation. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


* Census Release of Oct. 18, 1943, Series P-3 No. 39. For fertility, 
Linder and Groves, ut supra, pp. 672-680. 

* Bruner, J., “How Much Post-War Migration?” A. J. of Soc., July 
1943, 39(1) :39-45. 

* Landis, P., Population Problems, 1943, p. 161. Cf. Lorimer, Winston 
and Kiser, Foundations of American Population Policy, 1940, pp. 16-17. 

”“Today the problem is how to get a people to abstain from not re- 
producing itself.” Myrdal, G., Population, 1940, p. 20. Cf. Thompson, 
W. S., Population Problems, 1942, p. 442; Lorimer and Osborn, Dynamics 
of Population, 1934, p. 348. 
* Landis, op. cit., pp. 161-172. 
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Present Trends in Negro-White Relations” 
RICHARD J. ROCHE, O.M.I. 


There is no need, I assume, to prove the thesis that in these 
United States, what we commonly call the ‘‘White Race’ is in a 
super-ordinate position, and that the most important minority ‘‘race”’ 
is the Negro. Roughly speaking, one-tenth of the population be- 
longs to the Negro race; almost nine-tenths of the population is 
regarded as belonging to the White race. The social relations be- 
tween these two ‘‘races’’ constitute one of our most important social 
problems. 

In general, the history of the relations between these two races 
has been one of domination by the Whites, with marked subordina- 
tion of the Negro. The Whites control the culture; they dominate 
the institutions; by segregation, by legal and illegal devices they have 
kept the Negro in a socially inferior position. There is no time or 
need here to go into a detailed history of White subjugation of the 
Negro; it is a patent fact. There is no need either to stress the fact 
that the Negro, since his liberation from slavery, has made great 
advances intellectually and economically, in spite of a general pattern 
of opposition on the part of the Whites. That is well known. But 
in spite of those advances, it is also evident that the Negro is still in 
a vastly inferior social position. 

If we look at the twentieth century, it seems that the outstand- 
ing recent fact in Negro- White relations is the rise of organized Negro 
attempts to break down the barriers of White segregation. These 
organized Negro attempts find their chief expression in the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Colored People, commonly 
referred to as the N.A.A.C.P., and the Urban League. These or- 
ganizations are the Negro’s main instruments in his fight for gen- 
eral social equality. They have made possible efforts which other- 
wise would be far beyond the range of the colored population. 

A more recent factor in Negro-White relations, the importance 
of which can not yet be adequately measured, is the war situation 
with its drain on manpower, its psychological strains, and its dis- 


* From a paper read at the regional meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society in Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 
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location of populations. Later, we will discuss this factor briefly. 
First, however, let us examine the past decade or so, and see what 
are the trends in Negro-White relations in the principal phases of 
social life. 


In politics and government, the Negro has been struggling to 
gain a position equitable in view of his numbers and capabilities. 
By and large, in the area known as the ‘‘Solid South,”’ he has been 
and still is effectively disfranchised. Efforts to break this disfran- 
chisement are still meeting with very little success. In that area the 
large Negro population is still politically a non-entity. In certain 
parts of the South the politician seemingly can still enhance his posi- 
tion with the voters by Negro-baiting. Only the past summer the 
governor of a southern state, as reported in the press, abused and 
insulted the Negro population in a public speech, apparently with- 
out any fear of reprisals at the polls. Politically, the ‘‘Solid South” 
is still solid. 

This fact is further borne out by the fate in Congress of legis- 
lation which would aid the Negro to gain access to federal polls in 
the South. As an example, there seems to be little hope for the 
Federal Anti-Poll Tax bill. 

The chief gains of the Negro in the field of ordinary civil rights 
have been made through federal court decisions, notably those of 
the Supreme Court, which in recent years have been taking a broader 
view of the rights protected by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. However, even more recently (since about 1940), it seems 
that the Court may be moving back to a less liberal interpretation of 
these amendments. We can say, then, that there is no noticeable 
trend at present in the political field making for greater justice for 
the Negro in those areas where he has been denied justice; the of- 
fending states are as offending as ever. Some slight gains have been 
made in the federal political field. 


In the field of education, Negro subordination has been marked 
by segregated schools, inequal facilities, and salary differentials for 
teachers based on color alone. Segregated education is mandatory 
by law in all institutions in the South; segregated public education 
extends as far north as the District of Columbia and Maryland. 
Salary differentials for teachers, based on color alone, are common 
throughout the South, and have even existed very recently in Mary- 
land. Until about a year ago, there was a segregated public school 
in New York state. An examination of recent cases seems to indi- 
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cate that organized Negro efforts for equality in education are meet- 
ing with some success. In a case (Murray vs. Maryland) settled in 
1938 in the Maryland state courts, a Negro student won the right 
of admission to a state supported White law school. In a case finally 
decided in the United States Supreme Court in 1941 (Gaines vs. 
University of Missouri) it was held that if a state does segregate in 
education, the state must provide truly equal facilities within the 
state for the excluded students, or must admit the segregated student 
to the White institution. Trends are also apparent in the equaliza- 
tion of salaries for teachers. Considerable success has accompanied 
efforts for salary equalization in Maryland and also in Virginia, 
which latter constitutes a most notable inroad into the South. Yet 
equality is by no means assured. As recently as 1944 a federal 
court in Arkansas, in the case of Morris vs. the Little Rock School 
Board, decided adversely on a suit for salary equalization by a Negro 
teacher in that state. 


The state universities in the northern states have long been open 
to colored as well as White students. In this respect they have been 
far in advance of private colleges and universities in the same areas. 
However, within recent years, an increasing number of private col- 
leges and universities in the northern and midwestern areas have been 
opening their doors to Negro students. Each year The Crisis, official 
organ of the N.A.A.C.P., publishes an admittedly incomplete list 
of institutions of higher learning which have Negro students en- 
rolled. The most recent list, that of August 1943, shows a total 
of more than 1300 Negro students enrolled in predominantly White 
institutions. The concentration of these institutions is heavy in the 
East and Midwest, sparse on the Pacific Coast, and entirely lacking 
in the South. 

The present trend in education seems therefore to be definitely 
in the direction of more just and equitable relations between the 
White and the Negro. Undoubtedly, there is still much to be done, 
but relations in the field of education seem to offer a very promising 
trend, except, perhaps, in the South. 


Negro-White relations in business and industry have long been 
in a most serious state. Economic relations are among the most 
vital of social relationships, for, in our culture, economic self-suf- 
ficiency and equality are sine qua non conditions for general advance- 
ment in many other spheres of social relationships. There are 
numerous students who see in economic reasons the sole motivation 
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for White suppression of the Negro. While such a position is prob- 
ably too extreme, it is certain that the economic motive is one of the 
most important, and that the field of economic relationships is one 
of the most critical. 

There is a saying current in Negro circles, and unlike most old 
sayings, this one is quite true. It is: ‘The Negro is the last hired, 
and the first fired.’ There is no space here to categorize the forms of 
White exploitation and suppression of the Negro in the economic 
sphere. White attitudes towards the Negro in business and industry 
have been manifested, among other ways, in refusal to hire, in pay 
differentials based on color alone, in refusal to advance to more 
skilled positions despite even outstanding qualification, in labor union 
refusal to admit to membership, and in the device of the so-called 
“auxiliary union.’’ This White repression of the Negro has by no 
means been limited to the South. It has been common in all in- 
dustrialized sections of the country where Negroes are present in 
number. 

It is in this area that we would expect the war situation to show 
most marked effect on Negro-White relations. Yet, approximately 
six months after we had been in the'war an important nationally 
circulated magazine concluded that, in spite of the tremendously in- 
creased industrial activity, and the even then apparent need of man- 
power, so far as the Negro was concerned, the economic depression 
of the ‘30’s’’ was still with us. There is no doubt, as events have 
proved, that the conclusions of the magazine were quite correct. 
White economic prejudice both on the part of employers and em- 
ployees was so serious and so widespread (widespread enough to 
include many Federal Government departments) that it became neces- 
sary for the President to establish a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, commonly called the FEPC. 

Even this committee, due to opposition, has had a very checkered 
career. In the first place, it took considerable agitation, both on 
the part of Negroes and interested Whites, to obtain its establish- 
ment. Its position and the scope of its powers, and even its very 
existence, have almost continuously, since its founding, been in 
dispute and in doubt. It had its separate existence temporarily taken 
away from it, and was placed under the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, a bureau which patently had no love for it. At the present 
time its continued existence is a matter of grave concern.’ 


*The FEPC has been the most ambitious attempt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to secure economic justice for the worker laboring under racial 
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Complete data on Negro employment in industry under the in- 
fluence of the war situation are not as yet obtainable. However, 
available data furnish us with evidence enough to make a tentative 
judgment concerning the status of the Negro in industry under the 
present conditions. 

While the FEPC is designed to handle all cases of discrimination 
in war industries which arise out of discrimination due to color, 
national origins, or creed, by far the vast majority of cases coming 
before it deals with discrimination against the Negro. This is to 
be expected since the Negro is by far the largest and most easily 
identifiable minority group against which general discrimination 
exists. More than 70 per cent of all accusations coming before the 
Committee concerns discrimination against the Negro. 

According to available facts, white discrimination against the 
Negro in industry takes, chiefly, the following forms: refusal to 
hire, relegation of Negroes, when hired, to “‘customary’’ jobs, dis- 
crimination in subsidized defense training programs. 


1. Refusal to hire: 


From October to December 1942 the FEPC received 1645 
specified complaints on discrimination, of which more than 71 
per cent were brought by Negroes. Of the total number of 
complaints 42.6 per cent concerned cases of refusal to hire. If 
to this we add complaints by individuals who could not ob- 
tain employment despite a manpower shortage, the combined 
percentage of cases involving refusal to hire equals 71.8 per cent 
of all cases. 


2. Relegation to ‘‘Customary’”’ Jobs: 


The ‘‘place’’ of the Negro in industry has long been re- 
garded as the place of the janitorial custodian, the sweeper, 
or the unskilled laborer in the “‘heavy’’ industries. For in- 
stance, although in 1930 Negroes constituted only about 10 
per cent of the population, Negro males constituted 21 per 
cent of the unskilled male workers in non-agricultural pursuits. 


or religious discrimination. It has accomplished something; if it received 
popular white support, it could do much more. At present its further 
existence is in some doubt. I would like to see the American Catholic 
Sociological Society, or even a regional part of it, come out in full support 
of a continuance of this Committee, and of the granting to it of the neces- 
sary powers, both because as social scientists we see its value in mitigat- 
ing the crisis in Negro-White relations, and as Catholics we see the in- 
herent justice of the task it is attempting to do. 
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In October 1942 the Negro was still relegated to the “heavy” 
industries. At that time Negroes were more than 26 per cent 
of all workers in secondary smelting and refining of non-fer- 
rous metals, more than 22 per cent of all workers in iron and 
steel foundry products. However, in the high-paying skilled in- 
dustries, we find that in July 1942 Negroes constituted only 
2.9 per cent of total employment in the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, 3.3 per cent in explosives, 2.2 per cent in tank man- 
ufacture. 


3. Discrimination in Defense Training Programs: 


Federal funds were early made available as grants-in-aid 
to states for the purpose of initiating and carrying out training 
for defense-industry occupations. Discrimination has been very 
evident in this program within the ‘“‘segregated school areas’ 
of the nation. By the end of January 1942 in the 17 “‘separate 
school states’’ and the District of Columbia, there were 4,630 
segregated training courses. 96 per cent of these courses were 
for whites only, while slightly less than 4 per cent were for 
Negroes; and this, despite the fact that the 1940 census re- 
vealed that Negroes comprised above 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion in those 17 states and the District of Columbia. 


Those figures are recent enough to give a fairly accurate idea 
of what impression recent events have made on White repression of 
the Negro in the economic sphere. There is no doubt that since 
then bald employment of Negroes has increased, even proportionally, 
in many industries. However, it is certain that even now major 
discriminations exist against the Negro in employment. Last Octo- 
ber Msgr. (now Bishop) Francis J. Haas, former head of the FEPC, 
who certainly had even the most restricted information in his pos- 
session, issued a statement to the effect that Negro employment is 
still limited to too few establishments, and that there is still too much 
under-utilization of the skills of Negro workers. 


Over the long range of Negro-White relationships, the weight of 
the arguments of justice and morality have been on the side of the 
Negro. The Negro has made full use of these arguments in his 
appeal for a lifting of the burdens under which he labors. But, 
unfortunately, our culture is a culture in which reasons of temporary 
expediency and self-interest weigh far more than reasons of justice 
and morality, and the arguments for justice for the Negro did not 
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receive sympathetic hearing. Then came the national defense and 
war emergency. This emergency laid on the Negro an equal obliga- 
tion of fighting for this country with the White; it also created 
a serious manpower shortage. At last, not only the reasons of justice 
but also the reasons of general temporary expediency were also on the 
side of equality for the Negro. The Negro was quick to apprehend 
this change, and any examination of the Negro press of this era will 
reveal that, with all the arguments now on his side, he expected to 
gain much in general equality from the situation. So far, the overall 
trend of events has not justified this hope, and the topic of discussion 
in Negro circles has changed from whether the Negro will gain any- 
thing from the war, to whether the Negro will gain anything from a 
long war. The frustration of the Negro is, I think, evident from that 
change. 

Negro-White relations in this country have long been moving 
towards a crisis, the exact nature of which I would not dare to pre- 
dict; and while I believe that the national war situation is too present 
to us to permit adequate evaluation of its influence on Negro- White 
relations, it seems at this moment to have effected only comparatively 
minor gains for the Negro, and its chief influence lies in an accelera- 
tion of the trend towards the crisis. 


This is a meeting of regional elements of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society. It might behoove us to see how we as Catholics 
stand in relation to this great problem. Recent years have seen an 
almost phenomenal increase in the numbers of churches, priests and 
religious devoted to the work of spreading the faith among the color- 
ed people. Clergy conferences for the welfare of the Negro have been 
formed; colored priests have been ordained; colored seminarians are 
preparing in our seminaries. A Catholic Negro university exists in 
the South; the Jesuit, Father Markoe, initiated the Interracial Review, 
and laid the foundations of the Catholic Interracial Council, which 
has done much good work, even though it is now only beginning to 
come into its rightful place of importance among Catholic organiza- 
tions. 


It is our firm conviction that social problems cannot be defined, 
much less intelligently treated, unless they are treated in the light and 
under the direction of a valid social philosophy. We have, in Negro- 
White social relationships, one of the most pressing social problems 
of present-day America. It is a problem for us as Catholics as well as 
social scientists. Our philosophy in this matter, and our theology 
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too, is clear. Yet in our application of our philosophy to this prob- 
lem, we have not, despite the aforementioned advances, been as 
straightforward as our philosophy has been clear- We have been 
very, very vacillating in the past. The Church itself has not been 
vacillating. Our Holy Father has spoken very definitely; our Bishops 
have been outspoken. But far too many of our individual Catholics 
who have been in positions in which Catholic thought demanded 
social justice in Negro-White relations have shut their eyes to the 
demands of their faith, and followed in the path of the self-seeking, 
pragmatic culture in which they live. Why is it that there is still 
today segregation in churches, where such segregation is not de- 
manded by law? Why is it that, despite the general trend in educa- 
tion that is opening the doors of more and more institutions of 
higher learning to Negro students, there are still some Catholic in- 
stitutions in non-segregated parts of the country that believe that 
the color-line is not a question of morality? If we believe that Cath- 
olic education is so necessary that it merits special mention in the 
Code of Church Law, why is it that in areas where such segregation 
is not required by law, Catholic Negro boys and girls find the doors 
of Catholic high schools closed in their faces? Are not they Cath- 
olics just as much as White Catholics? 


Oblate House of Studies, Washington 17, D. C. 
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National Sovereignty and World Society” 


PAUL G. STEINBICKER 


One of the greatest classics in the history of political theory is the 
Republic of Plato. In this enduring masterpiece of ancient thought, 
its eminent author presents his concept of the ideal state. That it 
was an ideal conception, Plato was perfectly willing to concede. In 
the pages of the Republic itself, he agreed that, before human society 
could attain the state of perfection which he envisaged, it would be 
necessary that philosophers become kings, or that kings become phi- 
locophers. Idealism indeed! Moreover, when one of his more 
“realistic” contemporaries commented that the Republic could never 
be actualized because it ignored certain basic and elementary facts in 
the social situation, Plato’s alleged rejoinder was simple and to the 
point. ‘‘So much the worse for the facts.’’ Idealism has never made 
a more devastating retort to realism, nor at the same, time, a less 
effective one. 

To the realist of 1944, any discussion on the foundations for 
a lasting peace must undoubtedly seem to be as quixotic as Plato's 
Republic appeared to the realists of ancient Greece. The ‘‘facts’’ in 
the modern international situation are hardly such as to justify any 
optimism with respect to the early attainment of lasting world peace. 
The course of modern history has, if anything, run in the opposite 
direction. The ‘‘kings’’ of modern states have shown themselves 
to be anything but philosophers, irrespective of whether they are the 
sovereign ‘‘people’’ of democracies, the sovereign ‘“‘elite’’ of aristoc- 
racies, or the sovereign monarchs of despotisms. The heritage of 
our contemporary family of nations is largely a heritage of errors, 
both in the intellectual and in the moral spheres; of errors which 
have generated or developed new and sinister forces of disunity, dis- 
order and war. These forces, even though based on error, and main- 
tained either by ignorance or by malice, are very real in the modern 
world. They are facts. They are, moreover, facts of such a nature 
that we might well echo Plato: ‘‘So much the worse for the facts.’’ 


* Adapted from a paper presented to the regional meeting of the 
— Catholic Sociological Society in St. Louis, Missouri, January 
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It is, of course, part of the lot of mankind, both individually 
and collectively, to succumb on occasion to ignorance or to malice. 
Recognizing this as one of the changeless verities,-the 100% realist 
rejects ideals, and the 100% idealist rejects reality. The vision of 
each is impaired by his own blind spot, but the blindness in both 
cases remains blindness. 

Admittedly, the family of nations has shown little capacity for 
real progress toward the attainment of enduring peace during the 
past several hundred years. Nevertheless, the proper outlook, based 
on a judicious admixtue of realism and idealism, combined with an 
ample supply of faith, hope and charity, and some imagination, 
seems to be that the quest is not altogether unattainable. Ignorance 
can be overcome; malice can be suppressed; if not completely, at least 
to a worthwhile degree. Though man’s struggle with disease and 
death will never end with complete victory, only a fool would pro- 
pose surrender. By the same token, and particularly when the end 
to be sought is so noble in concept and so vast in scope, none of us 
can ever abandon the quest for lasting peace. 

This quest, it must be remembered at the present juncture of 
world history, is not one which can be undertaken in a vacuum. 
The family of nations, like any other family, has in the course of 
its long and rather checkered career, accumulated a considerable quan- 
tity of mental and moral furnishings which can be most appropriate- 
ly classified as “‘junk.’’ Some of these varied furnishings were only 
“‘junk’’ from the very first moment of their acquisition. Some of 
them, on the other hand, have served a valuable and useful purpose 
in their time, but have become outworn and outmoded long since. 
Some, furthermore, have been or have become merely useless; others, 
by reason of certain explosive qualities which they possess, have 
become dangerous to the well-being of the entire family. At any 
rate, the time seems ripe for the family of nations to clean house. 
Before the search of new and appropriate furnishings is under- 
taken, it would seem necessary that the accumulation of intellectual 
and moral junk be expeditiously relegated to the junkyard. In the 
limited time at our disposal today, it would be impossible to cata- 
logue all the various items in the collection of such junk accumulated 
by the family of nations. We can, however, devote some attention 
to the more important, and the more dangerous pieces to be found 
in the collection. 

Of all the white elephants acquired by the family of nations, as 
part of its modern intellectual and moral equipment, that which has 
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been most disastrous for world peace has been the irrational, irre- 
sponsible, and irreligious doctrine of national sovereignty. All eco- 
nomic determinists to the contrary not withstanding, it is my sin- 
cere and reasoned belief that this doctrine of national sovereignty 
has been the most fruitful source of war in modern times. The 
peoples and the states which have been worst off economically, which 
have been most rapaciously exploited, have not been the peoples or 
the states which made wars. On the contrary, modern war is made 
by, and usually between, economically advanced peoples, who have 
been taught to worship abjectly at the shrine of national sovereignty. 


The sources of this fateful and fatal doctrine need not concern 
us here. It is sufficient for our purposes to know that it is a 
“modern” doctrine, generated, cultivated, and nourished by ‘‘modern”’ 
men, who rejected, for one reason or another, the medieval prin- 
ciples of unity. Among these modern men, perhaps the most in- 
fluential were the triumvirate of Hobbes, Rousseau and Hegel. The 
lesser lights in this parade of talent are too numerous even to men- 
tion. They include respected thinkers from all nations, including 
our own. 


It is not possible, of course, to analyze the various niceties of 
interpretation, distinction, and application which have grown up 
around the doctrine of national sovereignty, and which have usually 
had the effect of concealing its basically immoral character with 
pious half-truths and pretty phrases. Inherently and essentially, the 
doctrine of national sovereignty, or at least the doctrine known by 
that name to which I refer, is the doctrine which attributes to any 
organized state, moral sovereignty, both in its internal and its in- 
ternational relations. Hegel, the 19th-century precursor of Nazism, 
put it bluntly and succinctly: ‘‘“The State is the march of God on 
earth.”” Acceptance of such a doctrine (and it has been almost uni- 
versally accepted), does not mean merely that the state is released 
from the application of the moral law. It means, in addition, that 
the state, or more exactly, the human agents in control of its govern- 
ment, make the moral law. The doctrine does not mean merely that 
God and His moral laws are excluded from international relations; 
it means rather that the state is put in God's place in international 
relations. Whatever is, insofar as state action is concerned, is not 
merely not wrong, but definitely and eternally right. Thus all the 
respect and authority which are God's are to be transferred to an 
abstract entity known as a state, and through this entity, to the al- 
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together human agents making up its government. The individual 
human being, through acceptance of this doctrine, is led to submerge 
his own conscience, and to accept without questien the decisions of 
his state. If his state has not forbidden him to traffic in the im- 
plements of war, or to exploit ignorant fellow men on the other 
side of the world, or to corner the market in a commodity vital to 
human welfare, then it must be all right. Thus all sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for the well-being of the international com- 
munity is dissipated. The seeds of war, in the form of socially 
unjustifiable conduct, which is, however, condoned or even encouraged 
by the state, can be sown and cultivated on a huge scale, yet none of 
the individuals concerned feels any sense of personal responsibility. 
By reason of this doctrine of national sovereignty, modern men have 
tended more and more to identify morality with ‘‘legality,’’ both 
internally and internationally. In the field of international relations 
particularly, international law being what it is, such identification 
of the moral and the legal has the effect of clothing in the garbs of 
righteousness virtually any violation of the law of God. And there 
is no hell for states. 


Before any progress whatever toward a lasting peace can be 
made, this false, war-making doctrine of national sovereignty must 
be exterminated, root and branch. States, or more exactly those who 
participate in the affairs of state (and in a democracy that includes 
all of us), must once again accept as the standard for their collective 
as well as for their individual acts and decisions the immutable law 
of God. Such acceptance would not, of course, eliminate war from 
the international community any more than it has eliminated crime 
from the local community. But it would be a tremendously im- 
portant step in the right direction. Wrongdoing will continue among 
men even when they are conscious of, and ready to admit the differ- 
ence between, what is truly right and what is truly wrong in the 
social order. But such wrongdoing will be far less extensive, both 
in quality and in quantity, than it has been in the past, when men 
have refused to admit that it was possible for them, collectively, to 
do any wrong. 

Associated with, and in fact flowing from, the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty there is another item acquired during modern times 
by the family of nations, which has become outworn and outmoded 
by the trend of events, and which is impeding the realization of last- 
ing peace; it is excessive nationalism. Nationalism, like electricity, is 
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not easily defined. Its effectiveness as a force in modern history, 
however, cannot be denied. Essentially, it is an emotional rather than 
an intellectual force, a matter of the heart rather than of the head; a 
feeling of community shared by a certain small portion of the human 
race, and based upon one or more factors which do actually distin- 
guich the group from others, such as language, location, tradition, 
culture and the like. 

It must be recognized that nationalism, properly conceived and 
properly directed, is in no wise a force inimical to the maintenance 
of international peace. It has, in actual fact, been productive of 
much good in human affairs. It has, for example, made possible 
the development of the largest political and economic units in his- 
tory, with resulting advances in productive methods and in stan- 
dards of living. It has stimulated much of lasting value in art, 
literature, and other fields. It has called forth from many men truly 
noble exploits of courage, generosity and self-sacrifice. 

Like any other emotion, however, nationalism when permitted 
to become excessive is transferred from a good to an evil social 
force, one productive of disequilibrium, disorder, and, in the inter- 
national order, of war. When the feeling of national community 
among a group is magnified and glorified to such an extent that the 
group loses sight of the more fundamental and more enduring com- 
munity of all men, it is excessive. When the feeling of national 
community is emphasized and distorted to such an extent that the 
group comes to look upon the way of life of all other groups with 
disdain and intolerance, it is excessive. When the feeling of national 
community is allowed to crowd out the light of reason so completely 
that the group becomes willing to wage international war to avenge 
some slight reflection on its national honor, or to impose its way 
of life on others, it is excessive. When the feeling of national com- 
munity is permitted to feed upon itself to such an extent that the 
group becomes blind to its moral obligations to participate positively 
and directly in the establishment and maintenance of the international 
community, it is excessive. Like the parent doctrine of national 
sovereignty, excessive nationalism must go. 

The establishment of a new and proper world order requires, 
first and foremost, recognition of the fact that practically every mem- 
ber of the human race now belongs to a very real, very important, 
and very vital world society. A century ago, or even less, world 
society was an ideal only. It was true then, as it is still true, that 
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all men everywhere shared a common human nature, with a common 
end, and in this sense constituted a universal community. But the 
essential characteristic of a society, frequent and regularized contacts 
and interrelationships, was lacking. Today, thanks to the rapid 
strides of technology in transportation, communication, and produc- 
tion methods, the world constitutes a true society im a much more 
real sense than did the thirteen free and independent American states 
in 1789. The contacts and interrelationships between the people of 
New York and the people of Georgia were in 1789 far less numerous, 
and far less important, than are the present-day contacts and inter- 
relationships between the people of Europe and the people of America. 
A war, begun in Europe by a fanatic in 1939, has such profound 
effects elsewhere that, in 1943, among other things, it provokes a 
revolutionary uprising in Bolivia. It must, moreover, be recognized 
that the contacts, the interrelationships, and the interdependence, 
among the peoples of all the nations, are not purely material, or al- 
together economic. In spite of all the efforts of certain national 
governments to circumvent and to control them, and in spite of 
language differences, modern facilities for communication are such 
that cultural and ideological contacts and interrelationships have be- 
come as frequent and as important as have the economic and material 
contacts and interrelationships. 


This fact, of the relatively recent and hitherto largely unrecog- 
nized development of a true world society, is of the utmost signifi- 
cance in building for lasting peace. In the moral order, it means 
that obligations which formerly existed only in the potential order 
are now actual and immediate. The social obligations of any in- 
dividual can only extend to the other members of the society or 
societies to which he actually belongs. Without contacts, without 
interrelationships, there can be no society, in a real sense; and with- 
out a society, there can be no actual social obligations. The con- 
verse, of course, is equally true. With contacts, there is society, and 
with society, there do arise new, and actual moral obligations, im- 
posed by the divinely ordained law of nature, upon each and every 
member of the society, for the material, mental and moral well- 
being of the whole. 

Save for an occasional dissenting and irresponsible voice such as 
Rousseau’s, it is generally recognized that the primary necessity in 
any society, at any level, is effective governmental organization. 
History is replete with evidence that, for ordinary human beings at 
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least, social purposes require effective political organization for their 
attainment. The three basic political functions, whose adequate per- 
formance is vital to the maintenance of a healthy social condition at 
any level, are known to all of us. There is first of all the legislative 
function: that of deciding, within the basic limitations prescribed by 
the moral law, the more immediate questions of policy which will 
inevitably arise, and continue to arise, in any dynamic society, with 
a frequency directly related to the frequency of contacts among the 
members of the society. There is the judicial function: that of de- 
ciding, on a basis of law and reason rather than force, the disputes 
which will inevitably arise, and continue to arise, among the mem- 
bers of the society. There is, finally, the executive function: that of 
establishing, and using, the organized force of the community to 
preserve the peace among its members, and to assure enforcement of 
the community decisions for the general welfare. 


The most cursory study of the present organization of the world 
community indicates very plainly its utter inadequacy for the per- 
formance of any of these basic political functions. The League of 
Nations system, engulfed for the present at least by the tidal wave 
of World War II, represented the high point of international organi- 
zation in modern times. That it was in no sense a supra-national 
government, with legislative, judicial and executive powers, has been 
amply demonstrated by the course of events. As an organization, 
the League and all its subsidiary commissions and agencies had no 
more power to govern the world community than does the American 
Council of State Governments to govern the American people. The 
League was not, in fact, intended by its progenitors to be a true 
governmental system. As its Covenant clearly indicates, it was 
rather designed to function as a regularized, highly developed in- 
ternational conference system. The Covenant itself represented 
nothing more than a multipartite international treaty, according to 
which the signatory states accepted certain obligations and agreed 
to certain limitations on their own freedom of action. The same 
characteristics apply to any international treaty, whether the num- 
ber of signatories be great or small. No more than any other treaty 
did the League Covenant involve any modification in the funda- 
mental political constitution of the world community. 

First and foremost, the League Covenant, like all earlier inter- 
national treaties, failed to recognize or to admit even the existence 
of any supra-national society. Every true society is composed of, 
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and based upon, individual human beings. Social rights and social 
duties, if they are to have any real meaning, can be conferred only 
upon individuals. Yet nowhere in the League Coyenant is there 
any recognition of individual human beings. No supra-national 
rights are assigned to individuals; no supra-national duties imposed 
upon individuals. Thus the League Covenant perpetuated the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty. No human rights, or human duties, 
were recognized; only national rights and national duties. So far 
as the League system was concerned, its equality was not the equality 
of men, but of ‘‘sovereign’’ states. Since no units other than national 
states were recognized in the League system, none but national states 
could be lawbreakers, and none but national states law enforcers. 
Thus, again, the League system involved no basic change in the 
political constitution of the world community. The application 
of force or “‘sanctions,’’ to use the League term, by sovereign states 
against sovereign states, which is, of course, nothing but international 
war, continued to be the sole means recognized for the maintenance 
of world peace and order. Under the League system (as under any 
comparable system), when national states pledge themselves to keep 
the peace by imposing collective penalties on any other state which 
unsheathes the sword, they had but two alternatives: either to honor 
their word, or to evade their obligations. The result in the first case 
is war at once; in the second case it is irresponsibility and anarchy, 
followed by general war later in which all are engulfed. 

It is, of course, true that a league of nations, or even the still 
more primitive form of international organization known as the 
alliance, can, given certain conditions, prevent war for considerable 
periods of time. The Quadruple Alliance, developing into the 
European Concert of Powers, did succeed in forestalling the out- 
break of a major war, within its orbit, for over fifty years. But the 
permanent elimination of international war from the affairs of men 
cannot be accomplished by any mere league or alliance. The orderly 
and peaceful development of the already existing extra-national so- 
ciety demands the establishment and maintenance of effective legis- 
lative, executive and judicial organs in an extra-national government 
of the people, for the people and by the people. It is, of course, 
utterly visionary to demand the establishment of such organs of 
government on a universal basis at the present time. Though there 
is in actual existence a community of men which transcends national 
frontiers, the fact must be faced that not all the peoples of the world 
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have attained at the present stage of world history a sufficiently com- 
parable degree of political, social and economic development to be 
able to function cooperatively and on equal terms in the operation 
of a common governmental system. But there are enough of the 
world’s peoples with enough in common to make a worthwhile 
beginning toward the ultimate goal. On whatever basis proves to 
be most feasible and equitable, such a beginning toward world 
government can and must be made before it is too late, if a lasting 
peace is to be assured. 

Toward the close of all great wars, a brief interval comes when 
the world is malleable — a brief period in which human life may be 
moulded into new and better forms. When that interval passes, 
human institutions congeal again and stiffen, until they are melted 
once more in the crucible of war. If men work well during the 
period when the world is in flux, they mould life into a form closer 
to the desire of all decent men for liberty and justice and peace. If 
they work badly, they produce not liberty and justice and peace, 
but an uneasy armistice, which they call peace until it collapses into 
new conflict. We are now apparently at the beginning of such a 
period of flux. Our opportunity, and with it our responsibility, for 
transforming our world is great indeed. 

But no mere mechanical contrivance of political institutions and 
processes can assure permanent peace among nations. Adequate in- 
stitutions and processes are important, but they cannot succeed in an 
inadequate and stifling mental and moral environment. Effective 
extra-national government will neither be established nor maintained 
until sufficient numbers of the men upon whom such government 
can alone be built and to whom alone it can turn for support, for- 
sake the doctrine of the moral sovereignty of the nation, and all its 
corollary doctrines, and come again to recognize the universal sov- 
ereignty of God alone, and to accept His immutable law as the su- 
preme moral standard for human affairs at every level, from the in- 
dividual to the universal. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








In the referendum vote conducted among the members of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, the following officers were 
elected for 1944: President: the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President: Franz 
Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; Treasurer: Sister 
Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, IIl.; Executive- 
Secretary: the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill.; Members of the Executive Council: A. H. Clemens, 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., 
Trinity College, Sioux City, lowa; Sister Mary Henry, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Il.; Rev. Bernard Mulvaney, C.S.V., Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; Marguerite Reuss, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Eva J. Ross, Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; Brother Gerald Schnepp, $.M., St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas. 

The past presidents of the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety have been: the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., the Rev. Ray- 
mond Murray, C.S.C., Paul J. Mundie, the Rev. Francis J. Friedel, 
S.M., Walter L. Willigan, and Eva J. Ross. 


* * * 


The financial statement of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society from December 15, 1942, to December 15, 1943, as pre- 
sented by the treasurer, Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., is as follows: 


apeiy 
Balance from the year 1942 . Bef rth eins $112.78 
SRE ee eeeer pe ator 60.00 
Membership dues .......... ie Scie pakia ks 585.00 
Subscriptions agen bea eee a a 396.30 
$1054.08 
Expenditures 

Office Supplies, Stationery, nneesaaanien . $ 29.43 
Telephone, Telegraph ........... i 25.11 
Clerical expense SS ee 
co go a is Se tg wcctp 9) ia a AOL 86.64 
Book Review Editors 

Postage .. . $7.28 

Printing . 


Telegram ..... .69 
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Postal cards ..... 4.50 

Cash on hand... 8.18 
$30.00 
Research Census (1942 and 1943) ....... 10.00 
Printing: REVIEW ................ .. 608.85 
Cash on hand, December 15, 1943 ........ 88.05 

$1054.08 
* * * 


In New York the regional meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society was held in the library of The Interracial Review 
on February 26, 1944. The program was as follows: 

10:00: ‘“‘Roundtable on Minority Problems Today and in the 
Postwar Era,’’ chairman, George K. Hunton, editor of The Inter- 
racial Review; participants, C. J. Paulding, associate editor of The 
Commonweal, and Guichard Parris, member of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council. 

11:15: ‘‘Roundtable on Delinquency,’’ chairman, Brother B. 
Thomas, Lincoln Hall; participants, Rev. Thomas J. Donovan, 
chaplain, New York State Training School, and Sister M. Paulette, 
Nazareth College. 

1:30: ‘“‘Roundtable on the Family,”’ chairman, Leo Martin, S.J., 
Fordham University; participants, Eleanor M. Carroll, Manhat- 
tanville College, ‘‘Population Trends’; Rev. John Halpin, Mt. St. 
Vincent College, “‘Prevalent Attitudes Toward Marriage’; Rev. 
James McDonnell, Assistant Director of the New York Catholic 
Charities, ‘“The Family and the Social Worker’; W. Gerard Ryan, 
former Assistant Attorney General, ‘“The Family and Social Se- 
curity.” 

3:00: ‘Roundtable on the Evaluation of Social Experimenta- 
tion and Experience in Communist, National Socialist, and Liberal 
Types of Society, 1917-39,” chairman, Rev. David Twomey, S.J., 
Holy Cross College; participants, Father Twomey, “Liberal So- 
ciety’; Friedrich Baerwald, Fordham University, ‘‘National Socialist 
rene and N. S. Timasheff, Fordham University, ‘“Communist 

ociety.”” 

The New York meeting was the last of five successful regional 
meetings held this year in place of the annual convention. Other 
meetings were held in St. Paul, Washington, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Omitted from the St. Paul program (published in the December RE- 
VIEW) was Sister Celestine’s paper on ‘“The Unmarried Mother.” 
Sister Celestine, O.S.B., is from the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

* * * 


The president of the ACSS, the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, an- 
nounces the following appointments to the editorial board of the 
REVIEW: A. H. Clemens, Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Paul Hanly Furfey, 
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Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Sister Mary Henry, O.P., Andrew J. 
Kress, Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Edward A. Marciniak, Franz 
H. Mueller, Bernard Mulvaney, C.S.V., Marguerite Reuss, Eva J. 
Ross, Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., N. S. Timasheff. 


* * * 


St. Stephen’s Monastery: Fr. Cosmas Girard, O.F.M., is now 
serving as a chaplain in the U. S. Army. 


* * * 


Marquette University: Marguerite Reuss has been elected to the 
executive committee of the Midwest Sociological Society. 


* * * 


Immaculate Heart College (Calif.): The sociology club on the 
campus is an active organization. The club has organized teams of 
four girls and a leader who give talks and lead discussions at the 
various Chi Rho (CYO) Clubs in the city. These talks deal with 
problems and topics of interest to the adolescent. 

The sociology club organized a protest campaign after the ap- 
pearance of a misleading article on birth control in the October 1943, 
Readers’ Digest. Various colleges were contacted and an estimated ten 
thousand letters were sent to the Digest publisher. 


* * * 


Catholic University of America: The REVIEW regrets to announce 
the death of Dr. Percy A. Robert, assistant professor of sociology 
at the Catholic University of America, on February 12, 1944, at 
Quebec. Dr. Robert was on leave from the university and engaged 
in making social studies in his native Canada. Dr. Robert was the 
author of an article, ‘‘Survivalism and Syndicalism in French Can- 
ada,’ which appeared in the October 1943 issue of the REVIEW. 


* * * 


In celebration of the centennial year of the foundation of the 
cooperative movement, a national cooperative committee has been 
set up. The honorary chairman is the Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo; co-chairmen are the Rev. Leo Ward, 
C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, and Msgr. Luigi Ligutti of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference; the secretary of the com- 
mittee is Mary Dooling of The Queen’s Work. 

The committee's plans call for a book to be written with con- 
tributions from Catholic authors; a one-day program at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; a rural celebration during the summer at 
Westphalia, Iowa; a series of leaflets explaining the relationship of 
Catholic teaching to the cooperative movement; and general educa- 
— work on the parish, grade school, high school, and college 
levels. 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is planning to hold 
twenty-five schools and institutes during the course of the 1944 
summer. These institutes are being held in every section of the 
country, as far East as Connecticut and as far West as Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. For further information and details, address the Rev. Martin 
Schirber, O.S.B., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


od ® © 


Corrigenda 


The following corrections should be noted in the article by Franz 
Mueller, ““The Development of Modern Dualism between State and 
Society’’ which appeared in the December 1943 issue of the REVIEW. 


Page 187, line 29, for ‘‘republica’’ read “‘res publica.” 


Page 190, line 5, for “identity or civitas’’ read ‘‘identity of 
civitas.”” 


Page 190, line 12, for ‘‘have a part’’ read ‘‘have no part.” 
Page 192, line 5, for “‘into a still’’ read ‘‘into that of a still.” 


Page 192, line 24, for “‘as one of the wants as economic’ read 
‘as one of wants and economic intercourse.”’ 
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BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 











BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
EvA J. Ross, Trinity College 


“Origins of American Sociology; The Social Science Movement in the 
United States. By L. L. Bernard and Jessie Bernard. New 
bee Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. Pp. xiv+866. 

6.50. 


All students of American intellectual history, as well as historians 
of sociology, must be grateful to the Bernards for the prodigious 
labor required to produce this book. Thinkers heretofore unknown 
to American sociologists or, at least, unremembered by them, are 
rescued from obscurity and linked with more familiar personages; 
through their writings the growth and fruition of the Social Science 
Movement in the United States is made clear. The American Social 
Science Association, founded in 1865, unified temporarily separate 
groups of thinkers which had carried the movement forward — it 
was the culmination of several decades of activity and the organ of 
Social Science considered as a distinct current of thought. Within 
that body the special social sciences known to us were soon differen- 
tiated, and, with their birth, the parent organization was enfeebled 
until, in 1909, it passed out of existence. The Bernards hold that 
the contemporary discipline of sociology is the chief successor of the 
movement, not only because the ancestry of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society is in the American Social Science Association, but, more 
importantly, because sociology has been most faithful among the 
special social sciences in maintaining a ‘“‘unified interest in and en- 
deavor to solve the problem of social welfare as a whole’’ (p. 5). 


Social Science, interpreted thus as a broad intellectual movement 
— “‘the religion of a society in the throes of industrialization’’ (p. 
33) — contained a dual emphasis. It defined itself both as a social 
reform movement and as a scientific idealism which might be applied 
to social affairs. The worship of science is rightly traced to the 
French Enlightenment which, it is alleged, “‘marked the beginnings 
of a true Social Science’ (p. 13). Out of this eighteenth century 
background there emerged “‘the Associationist phase’’ which was the 
American counterpart of Fourierism, familiar enough to students of 
our national history. This was succeeded by the infiltration of 
Comtean ideas, a process which is brilliantly described, even if 
Comte’s actual influence is exaggerated and his theory construed ac- 
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cording to the predilections of the authors. Among other develop- 
ments, the growth of economic theories was probably most important. 
Here the adherents of social science were divided into two schools of 
thought. One group followed the nationalist teachings of Henry C. 
Carey, the other was neo-classical in opinion and included, among 
others, William Graham Sumner. These, in briefest outline, were 
the forerunners of the American Social Science Association which is 
treated at some length. Final sections of the book are devoted to a 
survey of social science courses in the schools and colleges, and to an 
analysis of the methodology of social science, particularly historical 
and statistical methodology. 


It might be useful to quote directly the successive stages of the 
Social Science Movement which the Bernards have distinguished: 


(1) Utopian aspiration and humanitarian idealism, (2) meta- 
physical speculation and the search for unificatory general princi- 
ples, (3) an effort to establish certain realistic working principles 
of social welfare and reform, largely philanthropic and economic 
in character, (4) the organization of a national association and 
of local groups for the discussion and promotion of these reforms, 
(5) an academic discipline, (6) an attempt at systematization 
through the development of a succession of methodologies which 
gradually eventuated into the firm establishment of (7) depend- 
able statistical procedures and organization, (8) the differentiation 
and redistribution of effort into the several social sciences, and 
especially into (9) the new discipline sociology (p. 835). 


It seems to the present reviewer that in excluding from considera- 
tion the works of many social thinkers ‘‘simply because they did not 
claim or recognize the title of Social Science as applicable to them- 
selves, although their points of view might be indistinguishable from 
those of men who did thus classify themselves’’ (p. 7), the practical 
reform aspect of American social science has been slighted. The in- 
terest in economic policy and the enthusiasm for various humani- 
tarian movements among early Americans probably supplied much 
of the energy which sustained the Social Science Movement proper. 
More credit should have been given to this source. 


A more serious criticism is that the historical achievement of the 
authors has been marred by their narrow scientism. They profess at 
the outset to give an account only of the Social Science Movement 
‘‘as the most direct and immediate predecessor of the academic disci- 
pline sociology,”’ since ‘‘the other antecedents are more remote and 
philosophical and call for a separate treatment’ (p. vii). This 
limitation is both legitimate and desirable. But when social science 
is heid ‘“‘to epitomize the democratic philosophy of life’’ (p. 1), and 
when, further, science of any kind is presented as inherently anti- 
thetical to metaphysics and theology, the Bernards enlarge their field 
and virtually relegate to oblivion all the knowledge about society 
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accumulated during more than a score of centuries before Comte. 
The Social Science Movement is inevitably constricted within the 
positivistic theory of knowledge which is repeatedly asserted. This 
is not as disastrous as one might expect for the simple reason that 
the believers in social science can be presented sympathetically within 
that frame of reference. But it is annoying, to say the least, that an 
attempt is made to create an impression that the Bernards’ conception 
of science — loaded with positivistic assumptions in the philosophi- 
cal order — is universally held, except perhaps for an occasional man 
who remains “‘the grovelling minion of an obscurantist faith’ (p. 
144). 

Metaphysicians (unless they be positivists) and theologians get 
short shrift indeed. Catholics will find many statements about 
theology which are offensive and more which are merely ridiculous 
(e.g., the contrasts between Catholicism and the Religion of Hu- 
manity, pp. 208—209). In an atrocious caricature of ‘‘the free will 
doctrine,”’ the origin of this “‘most curious contradiction in itself’’ is 
ascribed to a ‘“‘theory of spirit possession’ (p. 16). And though 
the Bernards vaguely understand that the term natural law in the 
Catholic tradition has a different meaning when it is used by non- 
scholastic philosophers in the modern era, they have not pondered 
the nature of the distinction or its significance (see, for example, 
pp. 412-415). It would be idle to multiply examples. The Ber- 
nards are optimistic about the favors to be granted through the cult 
of science: “‘Possibly we are now moving in the direction of adequate 
social sciences which will enable us projectively to invent a new form 
of society and to plan a new type of human nature which will ac- 
complish the general reform of society, and the consequent specific 
adjustments of individuals to their environments, which we de- 
sire’ (p. 534). 

It would be interesting to know more about the effects which 
Social Science had upon American Catholics. Few of the latter are 
mentioned in this work, since they obviously did not figure in the 
movement. There are some references to Brownson as a critic of 
Comte; Father Edward McGlynn’s excommunication is noted with- 
out mention of his reinstatement (p. 375); and St. John’s College 
in Toledo is reported as having introduced social science in 1904 — 
the descriptive statement quoted from the college catalog indicates 
that the objective was probably to refute socialism, Henry George, 
and Herbert Spencer. Henry C. Carey was, of course, baptized and 
reared in a Catholic family, but he ceased to practice the faith in 
youth or early adulthood. 


In spite of the criticisms noted, this is an important and a useful 
book, which may be supplemented but will probably not be sup- 
planted. It should be on the shelves of our sociological libraries. 


C. J. NUESSE 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Street Corner Society. By William Foote Whyte. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. xxiit+284. $3.00. 


This study is a further contribution to the ever-growing body 
of sociological literature typified by the Yankee City Series. It is a 
penetrating analysis of the social structure of ‘‘Cornerville,’’ a slum 
district of “Eastern City.’’ The inhabitants are, for the most part, 
Italian immigrants and their children. The national character of the 
district is an illustration of the social phenomenon of succession; 
originally the people of this area were Irish; when the flood of Italian 
immigration reached its height the nationality composition of Cor- 
nerville had changed; the Irish had moved out and Italians had 
come in. 

To the average person, Cornerville appears as an area, ‘‘mysteri- 
ous, dangerous, and depressing,’’ a problem area, an area of much 
social disorganization. It is characterized by congestion, poor 
housing conditions, a high incidence of poverty, delinquency, and 
crime. The social worker or sociologist, with a passion for statistics, 
could have a field day in such an area if the mass approach is taken. 
It is not an uncommon failing for such investigators to take an 
abstract view of social groupings. Whyte has kept human beings in 
the picture. 

The author takes the approach of the participant-observer. He 
spent three and a half years making his study. The only effective 
investigation that could have been carried on was through actual 
living with the people, coming into daily contact with them, win- 
ning their confidence, and getting their views on the social situation. 
Mr. Whyte succeeded in gaining entree to a minority group which 
would be clannish and find its satisfactions and security within itself. 
He was even voted a member of various organizations in the district. 
His first contacts were effected through the settlement house located 
in the area. 

The ‘‘Corner Boys’’ were, for the most part, in the twenties 
when Whyte made their acquaintance. Their home life was reduced 
to a minimum: many had no regular employment or were engaged 
in illegal activities; the focal point of action was the street corner 
which usually gave its name to the group. 

The main thesis of the author is this: although to the outside 
world Cornerville is an area of social disorganization, it has a social 
structure of its own. There are numerous patterns of interaction 
between individuals and groups. Obviously these patterns will be 
modified as time goes on but there are common characteristic features. 
As a basis for study, the author selects two groups: Corner Boys and 
College Boys. As the names indicate, the one group has better 
educational advantages than the other. However, there were inter- 
actions between these groups. Some individuals held membership in 
both organizations. In each there is a hierarchy of influences. There 
is an interesting presentation of the leadership roles and the status of 
the individual members. Antagonisms, adjustments, forms of co- 
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operation are realistically brought out. The author has been able to 
follow through the development of the individuals described; for the 
most part, the corner boys have not raised their social status whereas 
the college boys have “‘risen’’ in society and pretty generally have 
left Cornerville. 

Whyte has given a thorough analysis of the functioning of 
politics and racketeering in the area. Racketeering itself is closely 
related to politics. Of special interest to us is the brief but exact dis- 
cussion of the Cornerville view of gambling and the distinction be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic view on the subject. A moral 
theologian could hardly have expressed it more succinctly. The 
author briefly refers to the political influence of such groups as the 
Holy Name Society, the Knights of Columbus, and the Sons of 
Italy. 

Similarly, there is a neat description of the Festa characteristic of 
the various sections of Cornerville. Whyte presents the Italian's 
idea of his faith in the intercession of the saints and finds in it an 
almost exact parallel of his attitude toward politics: the saint is the 
intermediary between sinful man and an all-holy God; the ‘‘smali 
shot”’ secures favors from the man higher up in the political sphere. 

Whyte has given a significant contribution. Social workers, 
settlement house workers and civil officials and others would do well 
to follow the suggestions given for the rehabilitation of a so-called 
area of social disorganization: respect for the culture of the group: 
opportunities for the minority group society to participate in the 
activities of larger American society; the encouragement of local 
leadership and local responsibility. 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


The Displacement of Population in Europe. By Eugene M. Kuli- 
scher. Washington, D. C.: International Labor Office, 734 
Jackson Place, 1943. Pp. 171. $1.00. 


In this work, Kulischer provides us with a needed inventory of 
available information on European population displacement since 
1940, and a statement of the main proposals for relocation, viz., 
repatriation, resettlement and emigration. 

Thirty or forty millions have been displaced in Europe. Unlike 
prewar shifts, the general ‘“‘international’’ movement is eastward and 
politically sponsored. A third, at least, of the ‘‘internal’’ movement 
has been from possible target or invasion areas. In general, the 
author has well covered the available information on displacement; 
the Jews receive special treatment because more is known of them. 
Convenient summaries of the total shifts appear in maps and tables. 
The analysis of the factors is unusually clear and without bias. 

The displacement continues, and the solution of its problems 
becomes more involved with each day of the war. The proposed 
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“solutions’’ are discussed to show how each demands international 
collaboration. Emigration, for example, would call for a general 
lowering of immigration restrictions. One problem not treated is 
that of restitution for the tremendous losses the displaced have been 
compelled to undergo. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


An American Dilemma; the Negro Probler2 and Modern Democracy. 
By Gunnar Myrdal with the assistance of Richard Sterner and 
Arnold Rose. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. Two 
volumes. Pp. lv+708; xiit+709-1483. $7.50. 


Beyond a doubt this is the most scholarly and comprehensive 
work on the whole general subject of Negro-white relationships in 
the United States which has appeared up to the present. The exist- 
ing literature on the subject has been carefully surveyed and analyzed 
and supplemented by original observations. Outstanding experts on 
various phases of the problem have been called on for information 
and opinion. The whole has been presented in an objective manner 
without discoverable bias. It is an extremely valuable work. 

In order properly to appreciate this study it is necessary to know 
something of the circumstances which called it forth and the way in 
which it was made. The Board of the Carnegie Corporation, due 
largely to the stimulation of the late Newton D. Baker, decided that 
the time was ripe for a comprehensive study of race relations in this 
country in so far as they involved the American Negro. In order to 
avoid bias it was felt desirable to put in charge of the study a foreign 
scholar from some country ‘“‘of high intellectual and_ scholarly 
standards but with no background or traditions of imperialism.” 
Accordingly the choice fell on Gunnar Myrdal, Professor of Political 
Economy and Public Finance at the University of Stockholm and a 
member of the Swedish Senate. The invitation was extended in the 
summer of 1937, and in the fall of 1938 Professor Myrdal arrived 
in the United States to begin his work. 

The general method used in the study itself was the preparation 
of ‘‘research memoranda” on various aspects of Negro life in America, 
either by members of the full-time staff which worked under Dr. 
Myrdal or by outside scholars. Some thirty-four such memoranda 
were written, aggregating about 15,000 pages of typed manuscript. 
Of these some have already been published in book form, and some 
of them have been previously reviewed in the pages of this journal. 
The unpublished memoranda have been deposited in the Schomburg 
Collection of the New York Public Library, where they are available 
for consultation by scholars. The work now under review is Dr. 
Myrdal's critical summary of the data thus secured. 

Two advantages might be hoped for from a study undertaken 
on this plan, and it seems safe to say that in both regards the hopes 
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have been realized. First of all, by using the services of a considerable 
number of specialists, the study has succeeded in assembling a very 
large mass of valuable material. Secondly, since this material was 
submitted to the judgment of a single competent and unbiased 
scholar, the study has attained a desirable unity and objectivity of 
viewpoint. 

Th study covers such a broad field that it is difficult to sum- 
marize it even briefly. In a general way it may be said that every 
aspect of Negro-white relationships has received attention. There is 
little in the report which will surprise the student of race relation- 
ships who has studied the recent literature attentively. The value of 
Myrdal’s study lies less in the presentation of novel facts than in its 
convenient and unified presentation of known material. 

Unlike certain writers on the subject, Myrdal does not try to 
dodge the moral implications of American race relations. On the 
contrary, he frankly states: 


Though our study includes economic, social, and political race 
relations, at bottom our problem is the moral dilemma of the 
American — the conflict between his moral valuations on various 
levels of consciousness and generality. 


The ‘“‘American dilemma’ which forms the title of the book is this 
moral dilemma in which the citizen is placed who accepts in theory 
the principles of Christianity and of American democracy and yet is 
reluctant to apply these principles in his relations with the Negro. 

Myrdal does not attempt to minimize the seriousness of the 
situation. ‘“The treatment of the Negro,’’ he says, “is America’s 
greatest and most conspicuous scandal.’’ There is no possibility at 
all of reconciling the actual treatment of the Negro in this country 
with the theory of democracy. The truth of this proposition be- 
comes more and more evident as one reads through Myrdal’s study. 
All areas of Negro-white relationships tell the same story. In an 
infinite number of ways interracial customs in America serve to force 
the Negro into an inferior status and keep him there. 

Although racial discrimination is so extraordinarily varied in its 
manifestations, it has a definite focal point. This point is the white 
man’s fear that the Negro will be amalgamated into the general 
population through intermarriage. 


This attitude of refusing to consider amalgamation — felt and 
expressed in the entire country —— constitutes the center in the 
complex of attitudes which can be described as the ‘“‘common 
denominator” in the problem. 


Since interracial discrimination radiates from this focal point, there 
exists a ‘rank order of discriminations’ in which those forms of dis- 
crimination are held with fiercer determination which lie closer to 
the touchy point of amalgamation. Myrdal found nearly unanimous 
agreement among white Southerners in ranking the importance of 
various forms of discrimination as follows: (1) The bar against 
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intermarriage and familiarity with white women. (2) The etiquette 
of personal relationships, including the taboo against eating together 
and all social intercourse, along with peculiar rules about hat lifting, 
the use of titles, and the like. (3) Segregation in the use of public 
facilities. (4) Political disfranchisement. (5) Discriminations in 
law courts, by the police, and by other public servants. (6) The 
various forms of economic discrimination. 

It is a peculiar and illuminating fact, noted by Myrdal, that the 
Negro ranks the importance of these discriminations in just about 
the inverse order. Economic discrimination, precisely the point 
which the white man holds least tenaciously, is the point of most 
importance to the Negro. He is above all anxious for the oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent livelihood. Next to this, he finds the denial 
of civil rights — points (4) and (5) above — most galling. On 
the other hand, the Negro is least anxious to obtain the concession 
which the white man is least willing to give him, namely, the right 
to intermarriage. 

Of course, this inverse order of relationship between the white 
man’s prejudices and the Negro’s demands is a fortunate circum- 
stance. It determines an immediate practical program. Progress must 
be made, and progress is at present being made, in those areas, the 
economic and the civic, in which the Negro’s most pressing desires 
coincide with the minimum of white reluctance. This, of course, is 
only the program of practical expediency. America’s great moral 
dilemma will not be resolved until the Negro receives his full Chris- 
tian and democratic rights, not in one or two areas, but in all. 

Myrdal is hopeful in his outlook. The great American moral 
dilemma is destined to be solved because it is a moral problem and 
in the long run white America cannot successfully stifle the voice of 
conscience. In this fact our hope for the future lies. 


The Negroes are a minority, and they are poor and suppressed, 
but they have the advantage that they can fight wholeheartedly. 
The whites have all the power, but they are split in their moral 
personality. Their better selves are with the insurgents. The 
Negroes do not need any other allies. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Brown Americans. The Story of a Tenth of the Nation. By Edwin 
3 Embree. New York: Viking Press, 1943. Pp. vit+248. 
rhs F 


Sociological investigations of the Negro have multiplied beyond 
the limit in recent years. As Dr. Gustay Myrdal, the Swedish soci- 
ologist, notes in his recent monumental work, The American Di- 
lemma, the first two books to use the title ‘‘sociology’’ in the United 
States (both 1854) were concerned mainly with the Negro. 
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Dr. Embree’s book is compiled, on the factual side, from data 
enriched from the author’s abundant personal experience as president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and in other capacities which for a 
lifetime have brought him close contact with most phases of the 
Negro’s great struggle to improve his opportunities and his status in 
this country. 

Despite all its previously existing ammunition, sociology has 
considerable need of a work like this, because without some such wide 
and balanced picture as is given by Embree’s survey of the many- 
sided Negro problem, a false or at least a very insufficient interpreta- 
tion may be given of the facts that the sociologist meets with in his 
daily rounds. As prolegomena to any such study he needs an anti- 
dote to pessimism, a grounding in reasoned optimism. This is just 
what these chapters will afford him. 

Brown Americans is an excellent title. It is a slight modification 
of Brown America, the designation of an earlier work, published in 
1937, of which this is a re-vision, or rather a complete re-writing. 
The name ‘‘Brown”’ is a simple reminder that the considerable ma- 
jority of the Negroes in the United States are just that, not black. 
Only some twenty-five per cent of the American Negroes, it is gener- 
ally estimated, are of unmixed African lineage. Furthermore, even 
the ‘“‘pure Africans’’ in Africa were by no means all black, but came 
from aboriginal brown tribes or were already mixed with various 
kinds of non-Negro racial strains: Semites, Hamites, Berber, etc. 

With a sure touch, with a broad historic retrospect, in a fresh, 
vigorous literary style, the author sketches the Negro’s historical 
origins and African sources, his maladjustments and adjustments in 
his new surroundings, his “sporadic education” during slavery, the 
beginnings of the great institutions for Negro education, and of the 
widely diffused elementary education to which the Rosenwalds have 
so generously contributed; his problems of livelihood, through 
farming, trades, labor unions, business, professions, etc.; the public 
influence exerted by the race; the ‘‘odds’’ that are stacked against him 
through ignorance and prejudice; and finally the ‘‘soil and soul’’ of 
the colored race, in its rich cultural contributions. Some lively per- 
sonal portraits add to the picture. 

Like others, Dr. Embree was impressed by the great widening of 
perspective that the race questions have experienced during the war. 
The Negro’s claims, he remarks, ‘‘are bolstered by the rising power 
of the hundreds of millions of colored peoples — yellow, brown 
and black — all over the world.’’ And he adds: “‘If we persist in 
our arrogant attempt to rule and exploit all darker groups, they will 
rise up in world rebellion that may wipe out white civilization.”’ 
The Church, voiced by our present Holy Father, has long seen and 
foreseen such a development and urged appropriate measures of 
mission, educational and social policy to cope with it. But as a 
nation we are still far from granting to all men, even our fellow 
Americans, that fullness of life, liberty and opportunity which is 
rightly theirs. 
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Brown Americans is an ideal book for presenting this matter for 
the first time to groups and audiences to whom it has been wholly 
unfamiliar; excellent, incidentally, for table reading in religious 
houses, even though it skimps mention of the work of the Catholic 
Church for the Negro and for better race relations. There is a good 
reading list at the end of the book. 


“America,” New York City, N. Y. 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


Race and Rumors of Race: Challenge to American Crisis. By 
Howard W. Odum. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1943. Pp. x+245. $2.00. 


From mid 1942 to 1943 there was a dangerous crisis in our 
nation. Rumors of race conflict were rampant; actual clashes also 
took place. Howard W. Odum undertook to examine the conflict of 
“race and rumors of race’’ in as unbiased a fashion as possible, to 
attempt to find the actual facts, tracking each rumor to its source by 
asking inexorably: ‘““Who told you?’’ ‘‘Did you witness it?” ‘‘Is 
it true?’’; and since unfounded rumors were more frequent than 
facts, to try to evaluate the evidence as to what was behind the 
rumors. The book makes easy reading, for it is written in popular 
style, and the rumors and facts portrayed are interesting, though 
frightening to the reader who sees within them the seeds of difficul- 
ties ahead. It seems precisely because Odum wishes to avoid what 
seem to be inevitable future difficulties that he undertook this study. 
He is deeply concerned with the welfare of the Negro, but he is sure 
that at the same time we must try to understand the ‘‘white South 
inexorably conditioned in cultural complexes, suffering terribly and 
needing sympathy and help as few peoples ever needed it in the 
annals of man” (p. 3). 

Nearly always the rumors about Negro rapings and Negro am- 
bitions, about servants who belonged to the mythical ‘Eleanor 
Clubs,”’ about the treatment of Negroes in public vehicles and else- 
where, and about the conduct of the First Lady of our land, were 
seemingly due to a subconscious or semiconscious desire for better 
conditions on the part of the Negroes, and to a subconscious or 
semiconscious fear of the Negro and his position in the postwar 
world on the part of the Whites. There was a widespread belief in 
these rumors by White and Negro alike. Some people acted upon 
them with more or less disastrous results. If untrue ideas can be 
spread so widely among those who are ready to believe them, the 
“way out and the way on,”’ as Odum entitles one of his chapters, 
must definitely be matter for serious consideration. There must be 
scientific and cooperative endeavor on the part of both North and 
South, Whites and Negroes. The sociologist will find in the book 
an important study of the dynamic forces of social change. 


: EvaA J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington vG, D. C. 
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One Hundred Years of Probation. Part Two. By N. S. Timasheff. 
(Fordham University Studies: Social Science Series, No. 2) 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. vit+69. 
$1.25. 


This brief monograph is the second half of a study made by 
Doctor Timasheff of the Fordham faculty. The entire work is a 
commemorative volume celebrating one hundred years of probation. 

In the first part of this work the author confined himself to the 
study of probation in the United States, England, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. This second part is an historical study 
of probation in Continental Europe, Latin America, and parts of 
Asia and Africa. 

It is a remarkable bit of research, and facts and figures and dates 
are assembled in breath-taking array. The author has attempted 
too much in such a brief space. This small volume contains only 
sixty-eight pages of matter. It is really only a summary of Doctor 
Timasheff’s exhaustive research in this field. I only hope that this 
is but the beginning of something extensive. 

As in the first section, the author stresses the legal aspects of 
probation. At times it is not clear whether the various statutes 
cited are treating of probation or parole. This volume outlines the 
phenomenal development of the social treatment of the crime prob- 
lem in the past fifty years. The reader is not burdened with too 
many citations or references, but we hope that the author will pre- 
pare a decent bibliography on this topic. There is a small index on 
countries studied, and that is all. The book really needs a general 
index for the two parts. 

The book is a contribution to an important topic. We need 
more. Let us hope that the author will have the time and inspira- 
tion to carry on his research. 

RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


The Judgment of the Nations. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 222. $2.50. 


We here have a timely and thought-provoking book from the 
pen of a distinguished Catholic writer which analyzes the funda- 
mental causes of the present world conflict and attempts to lay down 
the basic principles for a solid and lasting peace. In the first part of 
his book, Mr. Dawson reviews the causes and events that have led 
to the present “‘hour of darkness.’ The causes of the conflict, in the 
opinion of the writer, lie deeper than the mere external struggle for 
material power. Back of all this there is the struggle between ideol- 
ogies that are in necessary opposition. The struggle is essentially a 
spiritual one, and it is not merely the bodies but the souls of men 
that are at stake. 
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Western culture and civilization, as Mr. Dawson points out, has 
a Christian foundation, but since the Reformation this unity has 
been broken. Not only has it been divided into Catholic and Protes- 
tant elements, but the latter element has itself been divided into 
numerous branches. Amongst these, the Lutheran element, which 
exalted the power of the state and the use of force as a means of 
social control, has prevailed in Eastern Europe and notably in 
Prussian Germany; the Calvinistic element, stressing the importance 
of the natural law as a means of social control, and the rights of 
individual liberty has been more influential in Western Europe and 
notably in England and the United States. These two ideologies, 
being in opposition to one another, are a cause of conflict. 


No culture can endure — this is a principle that we find in all 
Mr. Dawson's writing — unless it is unified and activated by some 
spiritual principle. With the divorce of religion from culture, which 
occurred in modern times, notably in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, an era of scientific and materialistic progress — our culture 
lost its soul and became secularized, which is the great misery of our 
modern civilization. 


The failure of liberalism gave rise to totalitarianism with its 
negation of freedom and the rights of the individual. The totalita- 
rian solution of the world problem, however, is inacceptable as it is 
opposed to Christian teaching and our Christian heritage. The true 
solution, in the opinion of Mr. Dawson, is a return to Christian 
principles which will unify our civilization. Evidently the task is a 
difficult one, because, ‘““‘We are passing through one of the great 
turning points in history — a judgment of the nations as terrible as 
any of those which the prophets described’’ (p. 149). Nevertheless, 
we should not lose courage, for the “Sword of the Spirit’’ is the 
power that will bring us victory (p. 160). 


The restoration of a Christian social order — this is the main 
thesis of Mr. Dawson’s book — will restore and preserve our most 
fundamental human rights: “‘the elementary rights which are to the 
human spirit what air and light are to the body: — freedom to 
worship God, freedom of speech, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. Without these man cannot be fully man, and the order 
that denies them is an inhuman Order’’ (p. 185). 


The Judgment of the Nations merits a serious examination, be- 
cause of its clear analysis of the causes which have led to the present 
world conflict, its understanding of the dangers which threaten our 
civilization, its insistence on the rights of the individual to freedom, 
and its clear statement of sound Christian principles and the impor- 
tance of the. religious element in culture. 


DANIEL A. O’CONNOR, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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History of Bigotry in the United States. By Gustavus Myers. New 
York: Random House, 1943. Pp. viiit504. $3.50. 


This interesting book is an attempt, though an incomplete one, 
to tell the story of anti-religious prejudice in the United States from 
the time it was imported into these lands from England in post- 
Elizabethan times to the latest outrage against the Jews. It was 
written under a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1941-42, and the 
author died in December 1942, we are told by the publisher, just 
three months after he had “‘completed’’ his manuscript. Mr. Myers 
was known as an industrious researcher into various aspects of 
American life, including the ‘‘great American fortunes,’’ the Supreme 
Court, and Tammany Hall. Hie viewpoint was always social and 
“‘liberal,”” and in his own chosen field he is generally reliable. Un- 
fortunately, though he was born and educated in this country, he 
never did learn to write idiomatic and clear English. 


The greater part of the work, as was natural, is taken up with 
the anti-Catholic waves of bigotry (pages 79-332). After that, the 
anti-Jewish prejudice occupies most of the balance of the book. 
The earlier chapters deal in summary manner with colonial preju- 
dices, and one chapter with medieval persecution of the Jews. This 
part of the work is sketchy and unscholarly. Its authorities are the 
out-dated writers, Holinshed, Gibbon, Milman, and Prescott, whose 
work has been greatly corrected by modern historical scholars. On 
his real field, the post-revolutionary period, the scholarship of the 
work is much sounder, being based on contemporary printed sources. 
It is inexplicable, however, that the author did not use Ray Billing- 
ton’s The Protestant Crusade, the definitive work on the subject for 
the pre-Civil War period. 


The book makes clear that bigotry, as a social phenomenon, 
needs much clearer definition. To Myers, it is any unreasoned and 
emotional prejudice or act against a person or group, usually, though 
not always, on grounds of religion or race. This concept (though 
never sharply defined) is a definite handicap to the author, for to 
follow it out completely his work would have had to be at least 
twice as large. It would have had to include the attitude of masses 
of men toward Socialism, Communism, Fascism, and also many 
earlier ‘isms in our history. Hence the sense of incompleteness which 
results from a reading of it. One other example of incompleteness 
may also be mentioned at this point. After the Smith campaign, 
very little of the anti-Catholic bias is detailed, though for the past 
three years it has been acute, under the leadership of Communist 
sympathizers like Kenneth Leslie of the Protestant, aided and abetted 
by Pierre Van Paassen, Johannes Steel, and Joseph Brainin. It uses 
the identical clichés which were the stock in trade of the Nativists, 
the A. P. A., and the Ku Klux Klan. (Cf. N. Y. World Telegram, 
Feb. 7-8-9, 1944) None of this is mentioned in the book, though 
it was going on before the book was completed. 
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In spite of this, however, the book will prove of great value to 
the sociologist. Myers himself was not much given to generaliza- 
tions, being content to tell the story much as a newspaper reporter 
would. But the general outlines of the phenomenon emerge from his 
multitude of details, culled from contemporary books, pamphlets, 
speeches, and newspaper accounts. The source is hatred, largely stem- 
ming from fear of loss of power in the dominant group — intel- 
lectual, religious, economic, or political, or all four. 

There is one characteristic of the bigotry urge of which Myers 
himself seemed to be unaware. While it always arises in the midst 
of a dominant group, it is always, or nearly always, the work of a 
minority within that group, and is resisted by the majority. The 
glaring exception, of course, is Hitler, but that is explained by the 
fact that Nazism was not primarily bigotry, but an all-comprehensive 
socio-political revolution, to which anti-Semitism was merely one 
means. The thesis is proved by the various waves of anti-Catholic 
bigotry which plagued this country from the beginning. If the 
ferocity with which Catholics were hated had been shared by the 
great Protestant majority in the nineteenth century, we would have 
been wiped out long ago. We must not forget that it was the self- 
respecting Protestants themselves, not the Catholics, who killed the 
recurring upsurges against us from the Protestant underworld. We 
would obviously have been powerless without their help, at first 
silent, but, when the test of survival came, effective. If Hitlerism in 
Germany had been merely anti-Semitism, there is no doubt that the 
Protestant and Catholic majority would have killed it. The same 
conclusion may be reached concerning the rise of anti-Semitism 
wherever it exists among Catholics. It has been marked wherever 
Catholics have achieved a population or power majority. There it 
exhibits the same stigmata which marked the former anti-Catholic 
movements: fear on the part of an inferiority-complex minority of 
the loss of dominance, and the temporary silence of the self-respecting 
majority. It may be concluded that if it comes to a question of 
survival, as it did with us, this majority will kill it. 

There is one curious omission in the book which any sociologist 
will at once detect. This is the question of the Negro. Since Myers 
does not restrict bigotry to opposition on religious grounds, but 
extends it to racial premises (and the nineteenth-century movement 
was at least as much anti-Irish as it was anti-Catholic), it is hard to 
see why he has a blind spot for the Negro. That, of course, is a 
whole subject in itself, and has been treated by many competent 
writers, but for the completion of the treatise it might have been 
included. In this book it comes in only incidentally. It also, if it 
had been treated adequately, would have shown the same character- 
istics of hatred born of fear on the part of a minority within a 
dominant majority. 

Anti-Semitism, in its contemporary phases, is given in great de- 
tail from its beginnings in Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent to 
its latest manifestation in the Christian Mobilizers. One weakness 
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of this part of the work is its lack of the necessary distinction be- 
tween the anti-Semitism which is a species of racial dislike, with the 
same stigmata of hatred and fear, often intensified by demagogues, 
and the anti-Semitism which is a part of a social-political movement 
and is only a means to the end of that movement. It is this latter 
form which exhibits that purposive central direction which is the 
chief danger of our times. As a means, its main technique is social 
division as a prelude to revolution. It can be, and is, fostered equally 
by those who profess to be anti-Semites as by those who proiess to 
love the Jews, and who use the resulting conflict for their own 
purposes. This technique is well known to all students of pre-war 
Europe. It has finally struck us. It reaches its perfection as a means 
when it succeeds in persuading each side to the strife that it is being 
persecuted by the other. Myers shows himself vaguely aware of this, 
but not sufficiently. 

Many historical blunders mar the book, but since the historical 
reviews have pointed them out, it is not necessary to repeat them 
here. The definitive work on bigotry in the United States has not 
yet been written, but when it is, Myers’ work will prove useful to 
the writer of it for the many facts which he has amassed. Mean- 
while, the sociologist can consult it with profit. 

WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Missing Value in Medical Social Case Work. By Claire A. 
Peugnet. St. Louis: School of Social Service, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, 1943. Pp. 114. $1.50. 


For those engaged in or studying medical social case work, this 
book fills a definite need. It is the first of a series projected by the 
School of Social Service of St. Louis University to provide literature 
with a Catholic point of view in the field of social case work. Since 
leadership in social case work is largely un-Christian, the author 
aims to discuss current concepts of case work in general and medical 
social case work in particular in terms of Catholic thought. 

To facilitate an understanding of the contribution of Catholi- 
cism to social case work, two chapters treat of ‘Current Views of 
Man” and “‘His Nature and Religion Today”’ with a clear exposition 
of Catholic teaching. To a consideration of existing generic case 
work concepts such as charity, personality, individualization of the 
client and others, are juxtaposed the Catholic principles of the spir- 
itual works of mercy, the need of prayer, and, most important of 
all, divine grace, which gives vitality to all social case work. 

The remainder of the book considers current concepts in medical 
social case work and the Catholic point of view. Of particular value 
in this last section is the author’s insistence of the role that religion 
— “The Missing Value in Medical Social Case Work’’ — must play 
in interpreting to the patient the real meaning and value of suffering. 
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In conclusion, the author reiterates the purpose of the book, 
namely, to convince the reader that the social worker is a better case 
worker because of his Catholicism and not in spite of it. Certainly 
to the open-minded reader she has achieved her purpose with dis- 
tinction. Worthy of reflection and of execution are the author's 
recommendations of a review of basic Catholic principles by both the 
Catholic and non-Catholic social worker. 

One might wish that the references at the end of each chapter 
were in their accustomed place at the foot of the page where the 
reader could glance at them more quickly. The abundance of refer- 
ences, however, both in the footnotes and in the bibliography com- 
pensates for any slight inconvenience due to habit on the part of 
the reader. 

SISTER M. ELIZABETH FRANCES, S.S.J. 


Regis College, Weston, Mass. 


The Growth of the American Economy. Edited by Harold F. Wil- 
Sam New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. Pp. viiit+804. 
4.00. 


Twenty-six specialists have contributed to this “Introduction to 
the Economic History of the United States.’’ Overlapping and 
repetition are almost inevitable in such broadly conceived symposia, 
but in the main, the Editor has succeeded reasonably well in bringing 
order out of what easily could have become chaos. Disarmingly 
enough, he forewarns the reader in the Preface that ‘‘no attempt has 
been made to set precise chronological divisions in the treatment of 
the material."” Accordingly, the reviewer is spared the picayune 
necessity of pointing to occasional instances of overlapping. It would 
be futile to argue with the editor about the topical plan of the book, 
for no one can be expected to plan such an extensive work on lines 
which would please all readers and reviewers. 

Judged as a work which aims very modestly at including no 
more ‘‘than those topics that give the beginning student a knowledge 
and understanding of the major trends in the evolution of our eco- 
nomic institutions,’ the symposium can be credited with better than 
average success. There is in each of the chapters a decent minimum 
of facts and a somewhat heavier dose of analysis and interpretation 
(without any special pleading). This is all to the good, for it is to 
be feared that the typical college course in economic history merci- 
lessly overloads the student with facts and figures and then leaves 
him on his own to unravel the skein. A further virtue of the present 
book is its synthesis of the whole in two chapters which measure the 
performance of the American economy before and after 1860. 

The selected bibliography at the end of each chapter is uniform- 
ly good. 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Vatican and the War. By Camille M. Cianfarra. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


The interpretation of Vatican policy is almost unavoidably 
influenced by whatever ideology or philosophy the interpreter con- 
siders true or important. If he considers Catholicism with its ‘‘other- 
worldly’’ outlook false, a delusion, or a hypocritically assumed pose, 
it is to be expected that he will see in papal words and actions little 
more than a very contemptible kind of opportunism. If he looks 
upon various ‘‘this-worldly”’ values as the ultimate and highest 
values, he cannot help seeing an enemy to be fought, in an institu- 
tion which gives other values pride of place. 

Mr. Cianfarra’s book is free from these faults. His position as 
New York Times correspondent in Rome from 1935 to 1942, 
specializing in Vatican news, gave him an opportunity to observe at 
close hand both the action of the Holy See and Fascist politics in the 
events prior to and during part of the present war. It is a straight- 
forward and interesting account of the efforts made by Pius XI and 
Pius XII first to prevent the outbreak of war, and when that hope 
failed, to counsel moderation to the belligerents, and to alleviate suf- 
fering in so far as it lay in the power of the pope. The book tells 
interestingly the story of Fascist politics and diplomacy which drew 
Italy herself into the war. It presents a warmly sympathetic picture 
of Pius XII, deeply spiritual in his outlook, yet thoroughly seasoned 
by his diplomatic experience; and contrasts his personality with the 
more direct, sometimes gruff, manner of Pius XI. The last chapter 
gives an explanation of the Papal Peace Points. While admitting 
that the papacy cannot take sides officially in the conflict, Mr. Cian- 
farra’s account leads one to infer without difficulty that the pope’s 
sympathy lies with the Allied cause, despite intelligible misgivings 
over the part Russia will play after the war. 

ERNEST F. KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Peace and Reconstruction: A Catholic Layman’s Approach. By 
Michael O'Shaughnessy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
Pp. v+151. $2.00. 


A common current criticism of many of the social and economic 
engineers of a reconstructed social order is their lack of so-called 
practical experience. This charge cannot be made against Michael 
O'Shaughnessy. His long career in business, during the last twenty 
years of which he was editor and publisher of South American Oil 
Reports and O’Shaughnessy’s Oil Bulletin, is ample proof that he is 
no “‘ivory-tower theorist.”’ 


The trinity which must form the basis of peace and reconstruc- 


tion is liberty, justice, and charity. The present war and the unjust 
social order in the United States have been by-products of man’s 
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infidelity to this trinity. Students of the social encyclicals and of the 
Program of the American Bishops will find Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
ideas on reconstruction very familiar ones. Chapter three deals with 
War, Peace, and Full Employment. It can be best summarized in 
its own opening sentence: “It must be kept constantly in mind that 
social security depends on full employment and that a just and 
lasting peace depends on social security.” 

The author calls to our attention the very high degree of organi- 
zation already existing among trade and professional groups in the 
United States, which organizations could be used in the formation 
of vocational groups. He does not mention one of the important 
difficulties to the achievement of that goal at the present time, 
namely, the relatively small percentage of workers organized into 
unions. 

In his concluding chapters, the necessity for world organization 
as a condition of permanent peace is affirmed. Any plan for peace, 
for world organization, or for true social reconstruction, which is to 
be effective and permanent, must be based on a renewal of the 
Christian spirit. 

Doris DUFFY 
Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Honorary Degrees: A Survey of their Use and Abuse. By S. E. 
Epler. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943. Pp. 224. Cloth edition $3.25; paper $2.75. 


Here we find complete details of the history of the award of 
honorary degrees in the United States, a discussion of how their 
award is influenced by the times, and some commonsense recommen-, 
dations for their use in the future. Entertaining anecdotes and sev- 
eral cartoons illustrative of the abuse of these degrees enliven an 
otherwise serious work. Any college president who contemplates the 
award of honorary titles might do well first to read this book. 


Education and the United Nations: A Report of a Joint Commis- 
sion of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and 
the London International Assembly. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 112. Paper 
edition $1.00. 


All educators interested in world education will wish to read 
this sane and comprehensive report. After a brief survey of the havoc 
wrought by the enemy on the educational systems of the occupied 
countries, and of the damage done to libraries, universities, and 
schools, the problems of reconstruction are discussed, and some 
sensible suggestions are offered. The report includes at least two 
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excellent proposals: the general recommendation for a United Na- 
tions’ Bureau for Educational Reconstruction, and the idea that 
exiles from Nazi Germany should prepare suitable textbooks now 
for the use of German schools as soon as the country is conquered. 


Planning for America. By G. B. Galloway and Associates. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. xit+713. $3.20. 


The five main sections of this book cover resources planning, 
economic planning, social planning, area plarning, defense planning. 
The editor has written six of the thirty-three chapters, and each of 
the others is written by an expert in his particular field. To give an 
idea of the scope of the book: the economics section includes chapters 
on savings and capital formation, income distribution and con- 
sumption, fiscal policy, agricultural organization, and planning for 
industry, employment, public works, transportation, and _inter- 
national economic relations: the social planning section discusses 
population policies, planning for improved nutrition, housing, edu- 
cation, health, recreation, and social security. Even though some- 
what out of date today, the book should still prove a very satisfac- 
tory undergraduate college text. The final chapter of the book quotes 
in full the joint statement issued from Manresa-on-Severn, Mary- 
land, in September 1940, by representative Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, which stresses the need of religious values for the working 
out of a true democracy. 


No Nation Alone: A Plan for Organized Peace. By L. R. Fike. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 96. 


The author is of the opinion that when war is ended we must 
not wish to change nations, or reduce their sovereign rights or inde- 
pendence. Instead, nations must determine their own domestic 
policies, and have an equal right in determining their relations with 
one another. We must “‘lead and guide and counsel them in their 
dealings with one another that independently they may live and let 
live interdependently.’’ With this object in view the author has 
prepared a detailed constitution of a world management institute, 
complete with seven commissions whose work is outlined, to be 
called the World Security Institute. Membership in the Institute 
would be voluntary, but the advantage of membership would be a 
share in a practical, functioning League of Nations. There are some 
interesting practical suggestions in this book, but it seems to over- 
simplify the problem of bringing the German nation once more 
within the pale of civilized thought and living. 


er fF SS Fr. 
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R., numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 





SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW are still available 
from the office of the executive - secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 
fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 


be accompanied by postage. 











STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


wth a result of a decision made by the 
members of the ACSS at the December 


convention, yearly student subscriptions 
to the Review may be secured at $1.00. 
This rate will be given under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a) Five or more students to subscribe. 
b) All magazines to be sent to one address. 
Further information may be had by writing to the AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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